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He left unguarded by the sworded host— 
A type—a shadow of the Eden lost ! 

Seraph that art within me! Comforter! 
Apostle, preaching holy thoughts and heaven! 
Scorner of all things base,—albeit, to err 
Is our life’s lot, yet it may be forgiven 
If we err nobly, and one mean desire 
Methinks would scare the angel from its ward. 
Thus do I feed thine altars with a fire, 

Which Thought must wear a priestly robe to guard, 
And with a solemn conscience and serene, 

Watch the flame chase the mists from every scene ; 
Making a worship of the beautiful, 

Whether on earth, or in the human heart, 

And seeking, from this shadowy vale, to cull 

The flowers wherein I learn the gentle art, 

‘To waft an incense of sweet thoughts above ; 

Thus have I imaged Virtue as a seen 

And felt divinity, and filled with love— 

As I believe God wills us—all the springs 

In which life stirs the universe of things!” 
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If his soul shrunk within one sickly dream, 
thercock=V l self 


Til became his idol as his theme; 
Yet while we blame, his mournful image chides, 
As if we wronged the memory of a friend. 
As moonlight sways the trouble of the tides, 
Wild minstrel, didst thou sway the soul, and blend 
Thyself with us as in a common cause; 
And when thy wayward heart its rest had won, 
The eternal course of nature seemed to pause : 
We stood stunn’d—shocked : thy very life had grown 
A part—a power—a being of our own! 

Oh, who shall tell what comforts yet were thine, 
In the lone darkness of the unwatched mind ? 
What time thou stood’st beside the rushing Rhine, 
Or heard, through Nero’s towers, the moaning wind; 
Or watch’d the white moon, in thy younger day, 
O’er shrunk Ilyssus shed the dreaming ray ? 
Victim and votary of the iueal, none 
Shall sound thy joys, or measure thy despair !— 
The harp is shattered, and the spirit gone, 
And half of heaven seems vanish’d from the air ! 

Vet still the murmurs of the Adrian sea 
Shall blend with ‘Tasso’s song wild thoughts of thee ; 
Thy shade shall gloom through old Ravenna’s lair 
* Till ev’n the forest-leaves seem stirred with prayer;’ 
And when the future, envious of the past, 
Shall break the Argive'’s iron sleep at last, 
Thy reverent name the Albanian youth shall keep ;— 
Thy shape shall haunt the Ionian maiden’s sleep ;— 
Thy song shall linger by the Oread’s hill, 
By Love’s own isle, and Music’s ancient rill ;— 
And one grey halo, all unknown before, 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Pilgrims of the Rhine. By the Author of 
Ey “ Pelham,” ‘“ Eugene Aram,” &c. Large 
and small paper—two editions. 8vo. pp. 341. 
London, 1834. Saunders and Otley. 


Tuts is indeed a Book of Beauty, of pictorial 
and literary beauty, of beauty for the eye and 
beauty for the mind. High as the name of 
Edward Bulwer stands, it will raise it higher ; 
for it combines, together with an originality 
peculiarly its own, the grace of his poetry, the 
interest of his fictions, the ability of his graver 
writings, and the Genius which is the amber 
and spice embalming the whole. According to 
its various parts, it will delight the fanciful 
and imaginative, please the refined and phi- 
losophical, charm the gay, inform the intel- 
lectual, and absorb the fee'iag. In his preface, 
the author desires his work to be tried by a 
“ poetical standard ;”’ but he need care little 
by what standard it is mexsured. His airy 
Sool Gy Sis been uh al pelos, ba] 
Rhenish legends, in the wild spirit of Ger-| Sidney in his dungeon, on the eve of his 
many, 80 admirably contrasted with his just | *¢cution, is also finely portrayed :— 

and profound remarks o7, many subjects, that | ‘‘ In that lone cell what thoughts, what white-robed 
there can be no class of readers who will not 
sympathise with his design, and be ready to 
langh with him if he tickles, to weep if he 
touches, to think if he reflects. 

The construction of the work is very new, 
and combines fairy and mortal action in a 
manner truly captivating. The Pilgrims of 
the Rhine are Trevylyan and Gertrude, most 
devotedly attached to each other, but the 
latter sinking under insidious and fatal con- 
sumption ; and Vane, the father of the lovely 
and drooping girl. They seek the restoration 
of her health, and her consequent union with 
Trevylyan, in a voyage on this magnificent 
river, and the amusement which its storied 
scenery will afford. The other Pilgrims are, 
a Queen of Faery, on her travels with her 
suite; and her adorer, a prince of the same 
bright and joyous land, whom she meets 
again, as ladies of earth sometimes meet their 
admirers, on her foreign tour. These bene- 
volent beings are affected by the fate of Ger- 
trude; and, amid their own sportive revels, 
' endeavour to soothe that distress which belongs 
_ toour world. The idea is excellent, and it is 
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The last paragraph, we believe, truly paints 
the writer in his native character and more 
inspired hours. He is One among the Many 
to cherish those elevating and purifying senti- 
ments; and, exalted by them, to despise the 
puny and pitiful turmoil which we see so 
largely spread over our inferior literary world. 
Thinking thus, we heartily re-echo his patriot 
prayer :— 

*¢ Still be thou mine, and in the paths of strife, 

The public toil, perchance the public wrong, 

Through which I Jabour out the ends of life, 

Raise my dark spirit with thy sacred song; 

Point to ambition its more noble aim, 

To raise the lowly, nor to fear the strong; 

Bid me yet hope to leave a freemaft’s name 

With my land’s loftier hopes not loosely twined, 

So that my grave this epitaph may claim, 

* Peace to his errors—he hath served mankind.’ 
Procul! Far distant be the day ! 
The first chapter presents us to Queen Nym- 

phalin, we fear almost, if not altogether, the 
last of the English fairies. The introduction 
to her court is very playful. 

“Tn one of those green woods (says the author) 
which belong so peculiarly to our island—for the 
continent has its forests, but England its woods— 
there lived, a short time ago, a charming little 
fairy called Nymphalin ; I believe she is descend- 
ed from a younger branch of the house of Mab ; 
but perhaps that may be only a genealogical 
fable, for your fairies are very susceptible to 
the pride of ancestry, and it is impossible to 
deny that they fall somewhat reluctantly into 
the liberal opinions so much d-la-mode at the 
present day. However that may be, it is quite 
certain that all the courtiers in Nymphalin’s 
domain (for she was a queen fairy) made a 
point of asserting her right to this illustrious 
descent; and accordingly she quartered the 
Mab arms with her own,—three acorns vert, 
with a grasshopper rampant. It was as merry 
a little court as could possibly be conceived ; 
and on a fine midsummer night, it would have 
been worth while attending the queen’s balls ; 
that is to say, if you could have got a ticket—a 
favour not obtained without great interest. 
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reams, 

Kept watch, like vestals o’er the holy fire, 
Round the bright altar of his high desire ! 
Thou, his vnfound ideal! thou, whose beams 
Broke through earth’s bars upon his upward eye, 
Thou, his beloved—his cherished—his adored— 
His creature—yet creator—Liberty ! 
Thou that didst twine around the Athenian’s sword 
The wreaths made sacred when Hipparchus fell, 
Wert thou not with him in that glorious cell? 
Didst thou not fill the darkness with bright things, 
And pong A pe mee ey of times to be? 
Thy love had wrought those fetters, but the wings, 
No chains could curb, were eagle-plumed by thee! 
Thou gav’st the dungeon,—but the key to heaven : 
Thou gav’st the death-blow,—but the deathless fame : 
The thunder roll’d around, but through the riven 
And stormy clouds, the future’s angel came, 
And, in the chamber where the doom’d man sate, 
Foretold the brightening march of human fate ! 
Yes! it is thou,—when life's last hope is o’er, 
And the soul sails affrighted from the shore,— 
While the eternal deep spreads wide and dark, 
Light’st the lone star and guid’st the helmless bark. 
On the grim scaffold, with the axe on high, 
To thee the patriot lifts his dauntless eye, 
Recks not the crowd below, the headsman near— 
The gaze—the pause—the pity—and the fear. 
Bright through the waste the burning column beams, 
Lights the blest land—the Canaan of his dreams. 
By freedom’s blood futurity is freed, 
And from each drop springs forth the dragon seed ! 

Is not thy name Consoler ?” 


Again, the poet apostrophises this noble im- 
personation :— 


** Yes! Thou, the wild Armida of the soul, 
Laughest to scorn the arts and arms of kings; 
They share the visible empires, and control 
The surface of earth's tides ;—its deeper springs, 
Its higher ether, yea, unto the stars, 
And all the bright world of th’ unbounded hope, 
The heaven of heavens are thine! nor boits, nor bars, 
Nor courts, nor laws, can circumscribe the scope. 
The Fates themselves can wither not one leaf 
In thy unwinter’d gardens; the dread three 
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carried into effect with infinite talent and skill. 

_ The volume, however, opens with an invoca- 
tion “ To the Ideal,” of a pure and classical 
character ; from which we must select a few 
quotations. Among the sons of “ the Ideal,” 
Byron is thus described :— 


Poets, 
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** And he, the errin; great, and o* wise, 
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O'er whom stern Judgment, while it censures, sighs; 
The young, the beautiful ’'—whose music cast 
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A haunting echo where his shadow past, 
And with a deep, yet half-disdainful, art, 
Chained to his wandering home the world’s mute heart; 
Was he not thine—all ¢hine ?—his failings, powers, 
Faults, fame, and all that make his memory ours? 
Bet in this world his life: he breathed an air, 
in light thy hope—its vapour thy despair. 
7 nepal passion, snake-like, crept within— 
Stung suspicion nursed ungenial sin— 





Knock at thy gates in vain! Heart-gnawing Grief 
And false-eyed Love, and Fortune with her wheel, 
Sore Shame that dogs poor Pride, and Jealousy, 
(The shadow of hot Passion,) cannot steal 
Into thy bowers !— 

When from the forfeit space 
Of Eden, God sent forth man’s fallen race, 
One sacred spot, within the spirit placed, 
(Thee —the adored ideal of life’s waste)— 


But, unhappily, until both men and fairies 
adopt the excellent Mr. Owen’s proposition, 
and live in parallelograms, they will always be 
the victims of ennui. And Nymphalin, who 
had been disappointed in love, and was still 
unmarried, had for the last five or six months 





been exceedingly tired even of giving balls. 
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She yawned very frequently, and consequently 
yawning became the fashion. ‘ But why don’t 
we have some new dances, my Pipalee ?’ said 
Nymphalin to her favourite maid of honour ; 
* these waltzes are very old fashioned.’ ‘ Very 
old fashioned,’ said Pipalee. The queen gaped, 
and Pipalee did the same. It was a gala night ; 
the court was held in a lone and beautiful 
hollow, with the wild brake closing round it 
on every side, so that no human step could 
easily gain the spot. Wherever the shadows 
fell upon the brake, a glow-worm made a point 
of exhibiting himself, and the bright August 
Moon sailed slowly above, pleased to look down 
upon so charming a scene of merriment ; for 
they wrong the Moon who assert that she has 
an objection to mirth ; with the mirth of fairies 
she has all possible sympathy. Here and there 
in the thicket the scarce honeysuckles —in 
August, honeysuckles are getting out of season 
—hung their rich festoons ; and at that moment 
they were crowded with the elderly fairies, 
who had given up dancing and taken to scandal. 
Besides the honeysuckle, you might see the 
hawk-weed and the white convolvulus, varying 
the soft verdure of the thicket ; and mushrooms 
in abundance had sprung up in the circle, glit- 
tering in the silver moonlight, and acceptable 
beyond measure to the dancers ;—every one 
knows how agreeable a thing tents are in a 
Séte champétre! I was mistaken in saying 
that the brake closed the circle entirely round ; 
for there was one gap, scarcely apparent to 
mortals, through which a fairy at least might 
catch a view of a brook that was close at hand, 
rippling in the stars, and chequered at intervals 
by the rich weeds floating on the surface, inter- 
spersed with the delicate arrowhead and the 
silver water-lily. Then the trees themselves, 
dight in their prodigal variety of hues; the 
blue—the purple—the yellowing tint —the 
tender and silvery verdure—and the deep mass 
of shade frowning into black ; the willow—the 
elm—the ash—the fir—the lime—‘ and, best 
of all, Old England’s haunted oak :’ these hues 
broke again into a thousand minor and subtler 
shades, as the twinkling stars pierced the fo- 
liage, or the moon slept with a richer light 
upon some favoured glade. It was a gala night; 
the elderly fairies, as I said before, were chat- 
ting among the honeysuckles ; the young were 
flirting, and dancing, and making love; the 
middle-aged talked politics under the mush- 
rooms ; and the queen herself, and half-a-dozen 
of her favourites, were yawning their pleasure 
from a little mound, covered with the thickest 
moss. ‘It has been very dull, madam, ever 
since Prince Fayzenheim left us,’ said the fairy 
Nip. The queen sighed. ‘ How handsome the 
prince was!’ said Pipalee. The queen blushed. 
* He wore the prettiest dress in the world — 
and what a moustache!’ cried Pipalee, fanning 
herself with her left wing. ‘ He was a cox- 
comb,’ said the lord treasurer, sourly. The 
lord treasurer was the honestest and most dis- 
agreeable fairy at court; he was an admirable 
husband, brother, son, cousin, uncle, and om 
father: it was these virtues that had made him 
a lord treasurer. 
made him a sensibleman. He was like Charles 
the Second in one respect, for he never did a 
wise thing; but he, was not like him in an- 
other, for he very often said a foolish one. The 
queen frowned. ‘A young prince is not the 
worse for that,’ retorted Pipalee. ‘ Heigho! 
does your majesty think his highness likely to 
return ?’ ‘ Don't tease me,’ said Nymphalin, 
pettishly. The lord treasurer, by way of giving 
the conversation an agreeable turn, reminded 
her majesty that there was a prodigious accu- 


Unfortunately they had not 





mulation of business to see to, especially that 
difficult affair about the emmet-wasp loan. 
Her majesty rose, and leaning on Pipalee’s arm, 
walked down to the supper-tent. ‘ Pray,’ said 
the fairy Trip to the fairy Nip, ‘what is all 
this talk about Prince Fayzenheim? Excuse 
my ignorance, I am only just out, you know.’ 
‘ Why,’ answered Nip, a young courtier, not a 
marrying fairy, but very seductive, ‘ the story 
runs thus. Last summer a foreigner visited 
us, calling himself Prince Fayzenheim, one of 
your German fairies, I fancy ;—no great things, 
but an excellent waltzer. He wore long spurs, 
made out of the stings of the horse-flies in the 
Black Forest ; his cap sat on one side, and his 
mustachios curled like the lip of the dragon- 
flower. He was on his travels, and amused 
himself by making love to the queen. You 
can’t fancy, dear Trip, how fond she was of 
hearing him tell stories about the strange crea- 
tures of Germany—about wild huntsmen— 
water-sprites—and a pack of such stuff,’ added 
Nip, contemptuously, for Nip was a freethinker. 
‘In short?’ said Trip. ‘In short, she loved,’ 
cried Nip, with a theatrical air. ‘And the 
prince ?’ ‘ Packed up his clothes, and sent on 
his travelling-carriage, in order that he might 
go at his ease, on the top of a stage-pigeon ; in 
short —as you say— in short, he deserted the 
queen, and ever since she has set the fashion of 
yawning.’ ‘It was very naughty in him,’ 
said the gentle Trip. ‘ Ah, my dear creature,’ 
cried Nip, ‘if it had been you he had paid his 
addresses to!’ Trip simpered, and the old 
fairies from their seats in the honeysuckles ob- 
served she was ‘ sadly conducted ;’ but the 
Trips had never been too respectable. Mean- 
while the queen, leaning on Pipalee, said, after 
a short pause, ‘Do you know I have formed 
a plan!’ ‘How delightful!’ cried Pipalee. 
‘Another gala?’ ‘Pooh! surely even you 
must be tired with these levities. The spirit 
of the age is no longer frivolous ; and I dare- 
say, as the march of gravity proceeds, we shall 
get rid of these galas altogether.’ The queen 
said this with an air of inconceivable wisdom, 
for the ‘ Society for the Diffusion of General 
Stupefaction’ had been recently established 
among the fairies, and its tracts had driven all 
the light reading out of the market. The 
‘ Penny Proser’ had contributed greatly to the 
increase of knowledge and yawning, so visibly 
progressive among the courtiers. ‘ No,’ con- 
tinued Nymphalin ; ‘ I have thought of some- 
thing better than galas: let us travel!’ Pipalee 
clasped her hands in ecstasy. * What! shall 
we travel?’ ‘ Let us go up the Rhine,’ said 
the queen, turning away her head. ‘ We shall 
be amazingly welcomed ; there are fairies with- 
out number, all the way up its banks; and 
various distant connexions of ours, whose na- 
ture and properties will afford interest and in- 
struction to a philosophical mind.’ ‘* Number 
Nip, for instance,’ cried the gay Pipalee. ‘ The 
Red Man!’ said the graver Nymphalin. ‘O 
my queen, what an excellent scheme!’ And 
Pipalee was so lively during the rest of the 
night, that the old fairies in the honeysuckle 
insinuated that the lady of honour had drunk 
a buttercup too much of the May dew.” 

We are next made acquainted with the hu- 
man pilgrims; but must not draw too largely 
on the author for his interesting account of 
them. The love of Trevylyan and Gertrude, 
ever sanctified, as it were, by the perishing 
condition of the latter, is painted throughout 
with a masterly hand. Never was the senti- 
ment more feelingly expressed than it is in 
every instance where it is touched ; and the tone 
of fervent passion is so exquisitely subdued by 





the too certain dread of its hopelessness, that 
the whole becomes instinct with more of heaven 
than of earth, and we contemplate the picture 
with mingled and highly-wrought emotions of 
admiration and sorrow—admiration of the 
artist, and sorrow excited by his performance, 

“ In a love like this, there is something in- 
effably beautiful—it is essentially the poetry 
of passion. Desire grows hallowed by fear, 
and, scarce permitted to indulge its vent in the 
common channel of the senses, breaks forth 
into those vague yearnings, those lofty aspira. 
tions, which pine for the bright, the far, the 
unattained. It is ‘ the desire of the moth for 
the star ’— it is the love of the soul!” 

Nymphalin has witnessed this in Bruges; 
and her description is full of merit. She com. 
municates it thus to her attendants : 

** ¢ T hurried through the town without no. 
ticing much food for adventure. I paused for 
a@ moment on a fat citizen’s pillow, and bade 
him dream of love. He woke in a fright, and 
ran down to see that his cheeses were safe. [| 
swept with a light wing over a politician’s 
eyes, and straightway he dreamt of theatres 
and music. I caught an undertaker in his 
first nap, and I have left him whirled into a 
waltz. For what would be sleep, if it did not 
contrast life? Then I came to a solitary 
chamber, in which a girl, in her tenderest 
youth, knelt by the bed-side in prayer ; and 
T saw that the death-spirit had passed over 
her, and the blight was on the leaves of the 
rose. ‘The room was still and hushed —the 
angel of purity kept watch there. Her heart 
was full of love, and yet of holy thoughts; and 
I bade her dream of the long life denied to her, 
of a happy home, of the kisses of her young 
lover, of eternal faith, and unwaning tender. 
ness. Let her at least enjoy-in dreams what 
fate has refused to truth! — and, passing from 
the room, [ found her lover stretched in his 
cloak beside the door ; for he reads, with a 
feverish and desperate prophecy, the doom 
that waits her; and so loves he the very air 
she breathes, the very ground she treads, that 
when she has left his sight, he creeps, silently 
and unknown to her, to the nearest spot hal. 
lowed by her presence ; anxious, that while 
yet she is on earth, not an hour, not a moment, 
should be wasted upon other thoughts than 
those that belonged to her; and feeling a se- 
curity—a fearful joy—in lessening the distance 
that now only momentarily divides them. And 
that love seemed to me, not as the love of the 
common world; and I stayed my wings, and 
looked upon it, as a thing that centuries might 
pass, and bring no parallel to, in its beauty 
and its melancholy truth. But I kept away 
the sleep from the lover’s eyes ; for well I knew 
that sleep was a tyrant, that shortened the 
brief time of waking tenderness for the living, 
yet spared him; and one sad, anxious thought 
of her was sweeter, in spite of its sorrow, than 
the brightest of fairy dreams. So I left him 
awake, and watching there through the long 
night, and felt that the children of earth have 
still something that unites them to the spirits 
of a finer race, so long as they retain amongst 
them the presence of real love!’ ” , 

The first tale told by Trevylyan to his dear 
charge, is “ The Maid of Malines” (our Mech-, 
lin); and it is a simple and touching narration. 
A blind cavalier, young, rich, and handsome, 
falls in love with a lowly maiden, whose sweet 
voice, and sweeter disposition, win his heart. 
By her means he is restored to sight, finds her 
features homely, and becomes enamoured ot 
her beauteous cousin, whom he ultimately 


\weds. ‘Time passes, and incidents occur. Egypt 
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consigns St. Amand again to blindness which is 
incurable; and poetic justice closes the scene. 
We extract a specimen or two of this story. 
Lucille sets out on a journey, the secret object 
of which is to procure the restoration of sight 
to her adored St. Amand, by offerings and 
prayers at the shrine of the Three Kings of 
Cologne. Her father and mother give their 
consent. 

“St, Amand alone was not to be won to her 
departure ; he chafed at the notion of a dowry 
[her pretence] ; he was not appeased even by Lu- 
cille’s representation, that it was only to gratify, 
and not to impoverish, her parents. ‘ And thou, 
too, canst leave me!’ he said, in that plaintive 
voice which had made his first charm to Lu- 
cille’s heart. ‘It is a second blindness.’ * But 
for a few days —a fortnight, at most, dearest 
Eugene.” ‘A fortnight! you do not reckon 
time as the blind do,’ said St. Amand, bitterly. 
‘ But listen, listen, dear Eugene,’ said Lucille, 
weeping. The sound of her sobs restored him 
to a sense of his ingratitude. Alas, he knew 
not how much he had to be grateful for! He 
held out his arms to her; ‘ Forgive me,’ said 
he. ‘ Those who can see nature know not 
how terrible it is to be alone.” ‘ But my 
mother will not leave you.’ ‘ She is not you!’ 
‘And Julie,’ said Lucille, hesitatingly. ‘ What 
is Julie to me 2” * Ah, you are the only one, 
save my parents, who could think of me in her 
presence.’ * And why, Lucille?’ ‘ Why! 
She is more beautiful than a dream.’ ‘ Say 
not so. Would I could see, that I might prove 
to the world how much more beautiful thou 
att. There is no music in her voice.” The 
evening before Lucille departed, she sat up 
late with St. Amand and her mother. They 


conversed on the future ; they made plans ; in 


the wide sterility of the world they laid out the 
garden of household love, and filled it with 
flowers, forgetful of the wind that scatters, and 
the frost that kills. And when, leaning on 
Iucille’s arm, St. Amand sought his chamber, 
and they parted at his door, which closed upon 
her, she fell down on her knees at the threshold, 
and poured out the fulness of her heart in a 
prayer for his safety, and the fulfilment of her 
timid hope. At day-break, she was consigned 
to the conveyance that performed the short 
journey from Malines to Bruxelles. When 
she entered the town, instead of seeking her 
aunt, she rested at an auberge in the suburbs, 
and confiding her little basket of lace to the 
care of its hostess, she set out alone, and on 
foot, upon the errand of her heart’s lovely su- 
perstition. And erring though it was, her 
faith redeemed its weakness —her affection 
made it even sacred. And well may we be- 
lieve, that the Eye which reads all secrets 
scarce looked reprovingly on that fanaticism, 
whose only infirmity was love.” 

The terse and satirical remark, as we have 
observed, pleasantly alternates with the light 
and thoughtful in these pages. 

_“ Cheerless and dull had passed the time to 
St. Amand ; he was perpetually asking Mad. 
le Tisseur what hour it was; it was almost 
his only question. There seemed to him no 
sun in the heavens, no freshness in the air, 
and he even forbore his favourite music; the 
instrument had lost its sweetness since Lucille 
Was not by to listen. It wes natural that the 
gossips of Malines should feel some envy at the 
marriage Lucille was about to make with one, 
whose competence report had exaggerated into 
prodigal wealth, whose birth had been elevated 
{rom the respectable to the noble, and whose 
handsome person was clothed, by the interest 
fxcited by his misfortune, with the beauty of 





Antinoiis. Even that misfortune, which ought 
to have levelled all distinctions, was not suffi- 
cient to check the general envy; perhaps to 
some of the dames of Malines blindness in a 
husband was indeed not the least agreeable of 
all qualifications! But there was one in whom 
this envy rankled with a peculiar sting ; it was 
the beautiful, the all-conquering Julie. That 
the humble, the neglected Lucille should be 
preferred to her ; that Lucille, whose existence 
was well-nigh forgot beside Julie’s, should 
become thus suddenly of importance ; that 
there should be one person in the world, and 
that person young, rich, handsome, to whom 
she was less than nothing, when weighed in 
the balance with Lucille, mortified to the quick 
a vanity that had never till then received a 
wound. ‘It is well,’ she would say with a 
bitter jest, ‘ that Lucille’s lover is blind. To be 
the one it is necessary to be the other !’” 

The conclusion affords us our third specimen 
—it is of the reflective. 

*€ Lucille found, in the future, a reward 
which the common world could never compre- 
hend. With his blindness returned all the 
feelings she had first awakened in St. Amand’s 
solitary heart ; again he yearned for her step 
—again he missed even a moment’s absence 
from his side — again her voice chased the 
shadow from his brow, and in her presence was 
a sense of shelter and of sunshine. He no 
longer sighed for the blessing he had lost; he 
reconciled himself to fate, and entered into 
that serenity of mood which mostly character- 
ises the blind. Perhaps, after we have seen 
the actual world, and experienced its hollow 
pleasures, we can resign ourselves the better to 
its exclusion ; and as the cloister which repels 
the ardour of our hope is sweet to our remem- 
brance, so the darkness loses its terror, when 
experience has wearied us with the glare and 
travail of the day.” 

The Pilgrims move from place to place. At 
Rotterdam there is a mere sketch, but a strik- 
ing one, of the Dutch. 

“* The Dutch are a singular people; their 
literature is neglected, but it has some of the 
German vein in its strata; the patience, the 
learning, the homely delineation, and even 
some traces of the mixture of the humorous 
and the terrible, which form that genius for 
the grotesque so markedly German, — you find 
this in their legends and ghost-stories. But 
in Holland activity destroys, in Germany in- 
dolence nourishes, romance.” 

In a conversation on their passage to Gor- 
cum, the author discusses the question between 
literary and active ambition, involving that 
between private repose and public exertion; 
and as it. nearly concerns every lover of liter- 
ature, and is particularly fitted for our page, 
we extract its leading points. 

‘** The better class of spirits (declared Tre- 
vylyan) have always an antidote to the insi- 
pidity of a common career, they have ever 
energy at will —‘ And never happiness!’ 
answered Vane, after a pause, as he gazed 
on the proud countenance of Trevylyan, with 
that kind of calm, half-pitying interest which 
belonged to a character deeply imbued with 
the philosophy of a sad experience, acting 
upon an unimpassioned heart: ‘ and in truth, 
Trevylyan, it would please me if I could 
but teach you the folly of preferring the ex- 
ercise of that energy, of which you speak, to 
the golden luxuries of rest. What ambition 
can ever bring an adequate reward? Not 
surely the ambition of letters—the desire of 
intellectual renown.’ ‘ True,’ said Trevylyan, 
quietly ; * that dream I have long renounced ; 


there is nothing palpable in literary fame — it 
scarcely soothes the vain, perhaps—it assuredly 
j}chafes the proud. In my earlier years I at- 
tempted some works, which gained what the 
world, perhaps rightly, deemed a_ sufficient 
meed of reputation; yet was it not sufficient 
to recompense myself for the fresh hours I had 
consumed, for the sacrifices of pleasure I had 
made. The subtle aims that had inspired me 
were not perceived; the thoughts that had 
seemed new and beautiful to me, fell flat and 
lustreless on the soul of others; if I was ap- 
proved, it was often for what I condemned my- 
self; and I found that the trite common-place 
and the false wit charmed, while the truth 
fatigued, and the enthusiasm revolted. For 
men of that genius to which I make no pre- 
tension, who have dwelt apart in the obscurity 
of their own thoughts, gazing upon stars that 
shine not for the dull sleepers of the world, it 
must be a keen sting to find the product of 
their labour confounded with a class, and to be 
mingled up in men’s judgment with the faults 
or merits of a tribe. Every great genius must 
deem himself original and alone in his con- 
ceptions ; it is not enough for him that these 
conceptions should be approved as good, unless 
they are admitted as inventive; if they mix 
him with the herd he has shunned, not sepa- 
rate him in fame as he has been separated in 
soul. Some Frenchman, the oracle of his circle, 
said of the poet of the Phédre, ‘ Racine and 
the other imitators of Corneille ;’ and Racine, 
in his wrath, nearly forswore tragedy for ever. 
It is in vain to tell the author that the public 
is the judge of his works. The author be- 
lieves himself above the public, or he would 
never have written, and,’ continued Trevylyan, 
with enthusiasm, ‘ he is above them ; their fiat 
may crush his glory, but never his self-esteem. 
He stands alone and haughty amidst the wrecks 
of the temple he imagined he had raised ‘ to 
the future,’ and retaliates neglect with scorn. 
But is this, the life of scorn, a pleasurable 
state of existence? Is it one to be cherished ? 
Does even the moment of fame counterbalance 
the years of mortification ? And what is there 
in literary fame itself present and palpable to 
its heir? His work is a pebble thrown into 
the deep; the stir lasts for a moment, and the 
wave closes up, to be susceptible no more to 
the same impression? The circle may widen 
to other lands and other ages, but around him 
it is weak and faint. The trifles of the day, 
the low politics, the base intrigues, occupy the 
tongue, and fill the thought of his contempo- 
raries; he is less rarely conversed of than a 
mountebank, or a new dancer ; his glory comes 
not home to him; it brings no present, no 
perpetual reward, like the applauses that wait 
the actor, or the actor-like mummer of the 
senate ; and this which vexes, also lowers him ; 
his noble nature begins to nourish the base 
vices of jealousy, and the unwillingness to 
admire. Goldsmith is forgotten in the presence 
of a puppet ; he feels it, and is mean: he ex- 
presses it, and is ludicrous. It is well to say 
that great minds will not stoop to jealousy ; in 
the greatest minds it is most frequent. Few 
authors are ever so aware of the admiration 
they excite, as to afford to be generous ; and 
this melancholy truth revolts us with our own 
ambition. Shall we be demi-gods in our closet, 
at the price ‘of sinking below mortality in the 
world ? No! it was from this deep sentiment 
of the unrealness of literary fame, of dissatis- 
faction at the fruits it produced, of fear for the 
meanness it engendered, that I resigned be- 
times all love for its career; and if by the 
restless desire that haunts men who think 
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much, to write ever, I should be urged here- 
after to literature, I will sternly teach myself 
to persevere in the indifference to its fame.’ 
© You say as I would say,’ answered Vane, 
with his tranquil smile; ‘ and your expe- 
rience corroborates my theory. Ambition, 
then, is not the root of happiness. Why more 
in action than in letters?’ ‘ Because,’ said 
Trevylyan, ‘in action we commonly gain in 
our life all the honour we deserve: the pub- 
lic judge of men better and more rapidly 
than of books. And he who takes to himself 
in action a high and pure ambition, associates 
it with so many objects, that, unlike literature, 
the failure of one is balanced by the success of 
the other. He, the creator of deeds, not re- 
sembling the creator of books, stands not alone ; 
he is eminently social ; he has many comrades, 
and without their aid he could not accomplish 
his design. This divides and mitigates the im- 
patient jealousy against others. He works for 
a cause, and knows early that he cannot mono- 
polise its whole glory; he shares what he is 
aware it is impossible to engross. Besides, 
action leaves him no time for brooding over 
disappointment. The author has consumed 
his youth in a work; it fails in glory. Can 
he write another work? Bid him call back 
another youth! But in action the labour of 
the mind is from day today. A week replaces 
what a week has lost, and all the aspirant’s 
fame is of the present. It is lipped by the 
Babel of the living world; he is ever on the 
stage, and the spectators are ever ready to ap- 
plaud. Thus perpetually in the service of 
others, self ceases to be his world; he has no 
leisure to brood over real or imaginary wrongs; 
the excitement whirls on the machine till it is 
worn out’ * And kicked aside,’ said Vane, 
* with the broken lumber of men’s other tools, in 
the chamber of their sons’ forgetfulness. Your 
man of action lasts but for an hour; the man 
of letters lasts for ages.’ ‘ We live not for 
ages,’ answered Trevylyan; our life is on 
earth, and not in the grave.’ ‘But even 
grant,’ continued Vane, ‘and I for one will 
concede the point —that posthumous fame is 
not worth the living agonies that obtain it; 
how are you better off in your poor and vulgar 
career of action? Would you serve the rulers ? 
Servility! The people? Folly! If you take 
the great philosophical view which the wor- 
shippers of the past rarely take, but which, 
unknown to them, is their sole excuse, viz. 
that the changes which may benefit the future 
unsettle the present; and that it is not the 
wisdom of practical legislation to risk the peace 
of our contemporaries in the hope of obtaining 
happiness for their posterity—to what suspi- 
cions, to what charges are you exposed! You 
are deemed the foe of all liberal opinion, and 
you read your curses in the eyes of a nation. 
But take the side of the people! What ca- 
price! what ingratitude! You have professed 
so much in theory, that you can never accom- 
plish sufficient in practice. Moderation be- 
comes a crime ; to be prudent is to be perfidi- 
ous. New demagogues, without temperance, 
because without principle, outstrip you in the 
moment of your greatest services. The public 
is the grave of a great man’s deeds ; it is never 
sated ; its maw is eternally open; it perpetu- 
ally craves for more. Where, in the history of 
the world, do you find the gratitude of a peo- 
ple? You find fervour, it is true, but not gra- 
titude; the fervour that exaggerates a benefit 
at one moment, but not the gratitude that re- 
members it the next year. Once disappoint 





them, and all your actions, all your sacrifices, 
are swept from their remembrance for ever ; 


they break the windows of the very house they 
have given you, and melt down their medals 
into bullets. Who serves man, ruler or pea- 
sant, serves the ungrateful ; and all the ambiti- 
ous are but types of a Wolsey or a De Witt.’ 
* And what,’ said Trevylyan, ‘consoles a man 
in the ills that flesh is heir to, in that state of 
obscure repose, that serene inactivity to which 
you would confine him? Is it not his con- 
science? Is it not his self-acquittal, or his 
self-approval ?? ‘ Doubtless,’ replied Vane. 
‘ Be it so,’ answered the high-souled Trevyl- 
yan ; ‘the same consolation awaits us in action 
as in repose. We sedulously pursue what we 
deem to be true glory. Weare maligned ; but 
our soul acquits us. Could it do more in the 
scandal and the prejudice that assail us in pri- 
vate life? You are silent: but note how 
much deeper should be the comfort, how much 
loftier the self-esteem ; for if calumny attack 
us in a wilful obscurity, what have we done to 
refute the calumny? How have we served 
our species? Have we ‘scorned delight and 
loved laborious days?’ Have we made the 
utmost of the ‘ talent’ confided to our care ? 
Have we done those good deeds to our race 
upon which we can retire—an ‘estate of bene- 
ficence’— from the malice of the world, and 
feel that our deeds are our defenders? This 
is the consolation of virtuous actions; is it so 
of—even virtuous—indolence ?” 

‘* The Tour of the Virtues” is a new and 
entertaining allegory, well conceived and exe- 
cuted, as a glimpse of its outset will shew. 

** Once upon a time, several of the Virtues, 
weary of living for ever with the Bishop of 
Norwich, resolved to make a little excursion ; 
accordingly, though they knew every thing on 
earth was very ill-prepared to receive them, 
they thought they might safely venture on a 
tour from Westminster Bridge to Richmond. 
The day was fine, the wind in their favour, 
and as to entertainment, why, there seemed, 
according to Gertrude, to be no possibility of 
any disagreement among the Virtues. They 
took a boat at Westminster stairs, and just as 
they were about to push off, a poor woman, 
all in rags, with a child in her arms, implored 
their compassion. Charity put her hand into 
her reticule and took out a shilling. Justice, 
turning round to look after the baggage, saw 
the folly Charity was about to commit. ‘ Hea- 
vers !’ cried Justice, seizing poor Charity by 
the arm, ‘ what are you doing? Have you 
never read political economy? Don’t you 
know that indiscriminate almsgiving is only 
the encouragement to idleness, the mother of 
vice? You a Virtue, indeed! I’m ashamed 
of you. Get along with you, good woman; 
yet stay, there is a ticket for soup at the Men- 
dicity Society ; they'll see if you’re a proper 
object of compassion.” But Charity is quicker 
than Justice, and slipping her hand behind 
her, the poor woman got the shilling and the 
ticket for soup too. Economy and Generosity 
saw the double gift. ‘ What waste!’ cried 
Economy, frowning ; ‘ what! a ticket and a 
shilling ! either would have sufficed.’ ‘ Either !’ 
said Generosity ; ‘ fie! Charity should have 
given the poor creature half-a-crown, and Jus- 
tice a dozen tickets!’ So the next ten minutes 
were consumed in a quarrel between the four 
Virtues, which would have lasted all the way 
to Richmond, if Courage had not advised them 
to get on shore and fight it out. Upon this, 
the Virtues suddenly perceived they had a little 
forgotten themselves ; and Generosity offering 
the first apology, they made it up, and went 
on very agreeably for the next mile or two.” 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


it is of a Soul allowed to leave Purgatory and re, 
visit the earth ; but we will not forestall any of 
its effect. The “* Legend of Roland” is slight, 
and succeeded by a fairy tale, of some thirty 
pages, called the “ Wooing of Master Fox,” 
It is of the animali parlanti kind ; and the au. 
thor thus explains his purpose in regard to jt 
and others: —* In the excursions of the fairies, 
his object is, to bring before the reader a rapid 
phantasmagoria of the various beings that 
belong to the German superstitions, so that 
the work may thus describe the outer and 
the inner world of the land of the Rhine. The 
tale of the Fox’s Wooing has been composed 
to give the English reader an idea of a species 
of novel not naturalised amongst us, though 
frequent among the legends of our Irish neigh. 
bours; in which the brutes are the only cha. 
racters drawn —drawn, too, with all nice 
and subtle shades of distinction, and with as 
much variety of traits as if they were the crea. 
tures of the civilised world.’’ And this he has 
pleasantly accomplished ; as the end, when the 
honest Dog has obtained the paw of the lovely 
Cat, may indicate. 

“¢ ¢ Charming,’ cried Nymphalin, clasping 
her hands ; ‘ it is just the sort of story I like.’ 
‘ And I suppose, sir,’ said Nip, pertly, ‘ that 
the Dogand the Cat lived very happily ever after. 
wards. Indeed the married felicity of a Dog 
and Cat is proverbial!’ ‘I daresay they lived 
much the same as any other married couple, 
answered the Prince.” 

Follows a description of these interlocutors, 
and of their farther talk. In love, fairies are 
sweet metaphysicians :— 

“¢ Well didst thou say, my Prince,’ whis- 
pers Nymphalin, ‘ that we are linked with a 
mysterious affinity to mankind, and whatever 
is pure and gentle amongst them, speaks at 
once to our sympathy, and commands our vi- 
gils.” * And most of all,’ said the German 
fairy, ‘ are they who love under our watch; 
for love is the golden chain that binds all in the 
universe; love lights up alike the star and the 
glow-worm; and wherever there is love in 
men’s lot, lies the secret affinity with men, and 
with things divine.’ ‘ But with the human 
race,’ said Nymphalin, ‘ there is no love that 
outlasts the hour, for either death ends, or cus- 
tom alters: when the blossom comes to fruit, 
it is plucked and seen no more ; and, therefore, 
when I behold true love sentenced to an early 
grave, I comfort myself that I shall not at least 
behold the beauty dimmed, and the softness of 
the heart hardened into stone.’ ” 

Even the lovers themselves hardly go beyond 
this ; though ‘* they conversed in the frank- 
ness of their affianced tie upon those topics 
which are only for lovers: upon the bright 
chapter in the history of their love ; their first 
meeting ; their first impressions ; the little in- 
cidents in their present journey—incidents no- 
ticed by themselves alone; that life within life 
which two persons know together,—which one 
knows not without the other,—which ceases to 
both the instant they are divided.” 

“¢ The Fallen Star,” which the author laugh- 
ingly asserts to be his “ very best tale,” is 
powerful and full of meaning; but it is not our 
favourite ; and so we leave it to our fair and 
other astronomers, with the single remark,— 
that the lesson it inculcates is not the less im- 
portant for being clothed in the garb of fiction. 
“ The Life of Dreams” is a remarkable, 
and, we presume, real, instance of monomana; 
** The Brothers,” a well-told story of feudal 
times. ‘ A German Student in England 
amuses us much, though he concludes with 








The following history is also yery piquant : 





some acute criticism : — 
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“* You have been in England ?’ asked Vane. 
‘Yes; I travelled over nearly the whole of it 
on foot. I was poor at that time, and ima- 
gining there was a sort of masonry between all 
men of letters, I inquired at each town for the 
savans, and asked money of them as a matter 
of course.” Wane almost laughed outright at 
the simplicity and naive unconsciousness of de- 
gradation with which the student proclaimed 
himself a public beggar. ‘ And how did you 
generally succeed ?” ‘ In most cases I was 
threatened with the stocks, and twice I was 
consigned by the juge de paix to the village 
police, to be passed to some mystic Mecca they 
were pleased to entitle ‘a parish.’ Ah,’ con- 
tinued the German with much bonhomie, ‘ it 
was a pity to see in a great nation so much 
value attached to such a trifleas money. But 
what surprised me greatly was the tone of your 
poetry. Madame de Stael, who knew perhaps 
as much of England as she did of Germany, 
tells us that its chief character is the cheval- 
resque ; and excepting only Scott, who, by the 
way, is not English, I did not find one chival- 
rous poet among you. Yet,’ continued the stu- 
dent, ‘ between ourselves, I fancy that in our 
present age of civilisation, there is an unexa- 
mined mistake in the general mind as to the 
value of poetry. It delights still as ever, but it 
has ceased to teach. ‘The prose of the heart 
enlightens, touches, rouses, far more than poe- 
try. Your most philosophical poets would be 
common-place if turned into prose. ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ seemingly so profound, owes it pro- 
fundity to its style; in reality it contains no- 
thing that is new, except the mechanism of its 
diction. Verse cannot contain the refining 
subtle thoughts which a great prose writer em- 
bodies—the rhyme eternally crippies it; it 
properly deals with the common problems of 
human nature which are now hackneyed, and 
not with the nice and philosophising corollaries 
which may be drawn from them. Thus, though 
it would seem at first a paradox, common-place 
is more the element of poetry than of prose : 
and, sensible of this, even Schiller wrote the 
deepest of modern tragedies, his * Fiesco,’ in 
prose.” ”” 

As the volume draws to a close, we havea 
tender vision of Death, altogether differing from 
the common skeleton and revolting form of that 
hideous spectre. 

“* Cheer thee, my Nymphalin,’ said the 
Prince, ‘ we will lay the tempest ;’ and he waved 
his sword and muttered the charms which curb 
the winds and roll back the marching thunder; 
but for once the tempest ceased not at his spells ; 
and now, as the fairies sped along the troubled 
alr, a pale and beautiful form met them by the 
way, and the fairies paused and trembled. For 
the power of that shape could vanquish even 
them. It was the form of a female, with golden 
hair, crowned with a chaplet of withered leaves ; 
her bosoms, of an exceeding beauty, lay bare to 
the wind, and an infant was clasped between 
them, hushed into a sleep so still, that neither 
the roar of the thunder, nor the livid lightning 
flashing from cloud to cloud, could even ruffle, 
much less arouse, the slumberer. And the face 
of the female was unutterably calm and sweet 
(though with a something of severe), there was 
no line or wrinkle in her hueless brow ; care 
never wrote its defacing characters upon that 
everlasting beauty. It knew no sorrow or 
change; ghost-like and shadowy, floated on that 
shape through the abyss of time, governing the 
world with an unquestioned and noiseless sway. 
And the children of the green solitudes of the 
earth—the lovely fairies of my tale, shuddered as 
they gazed and recognised the form of death! 





DEATH VINDICATED. 

‘And why,’ said the beautiful shape, with a 
voice soft as the last sighs of a dying babe ; ‘ why 
trouble ye the air with spells; mine is the hour 
and the empire, and the storm is the creature 
of my power. Far yonder to the west it sweeps 
over the sea, and the ship ceases to vex the 
waves; it smites the forest, and the destined 
tree, torn from its roots, feels the winter strip 
the gladness from its boughs no more! The 
roar of the elements is the herald of eternal 
stillness to their victims ; and they who hear 
the progress of my power, idly shudder at the 
coming of peace. And thou, O tender daugh- 
ter of the faery kings, why grievest thou ata 
mortal’s doom? Knowest thou not that sorrow 
cometh with years, and that to live is to mourn ? 
Blessed is the flower that, nipped in its early 
spring, feels not the blast that one by one scat- 
ters its blossoms around it, and leaves but the 
barren stem. Blessed are the young whom I 
clasp to my breast, and lull into the sleep which 
the storm cannot break, nor the morrow arouse 
to sorrow or to toil. The heart that is stilled 
in the bloom of its first emotions—that turns 
with its last throb to the eye of love, as yet un- 
learned in the possibility of change—has ex- 
hausted already the wine of life, and is saved 
only from the lees. As the mother soothes to 
sleep the wail of her troubled child, I open my 
arms to the vexed spirit, and my bosom cradles 
the unquiet to repose !’ ” 

And this brings us to the finale, which reaches 
the heart through its finest channels. Gertrude 
is awakened to the near approach of death. 

‘*¢ Trevylyan tried in vain to cheer her, even 
his attempts (usually so eagerly received) to 
charm her duller moments by tale or legend, 
were, in this instance, fruitless. She shook her 
head gently—pressed his hand, and said, ‘ No, 
dear Trevylyan—no—even your art fails to- 
day, but your kindness never!’ and pressing 
his hand to her lips, she burst passionately into 
tears. Alarmed and anxious, he clasped her to 
his breast, and strove to lift her face, as it 
drooped on its resting-place, and kiss away its 
tears. ‘* Oh!” said she, at length, ‘ do not de- 
spise my weakness, I am overcome by my own 
thoughts; I look upon the world, and see that 
it is fair and good; I look upon you, and I see 
all that I can venerate and adore. Life seems 
to me so sweet, and the earth so lovely, can 
you wonder then that I should shrink at the 
thought of death ? Nay, interrupt me not, dear 
Albert ; the thought must be borne and braved. 
I have not cherished, I have not yielded to it, 
through my long-increasing illness, but there 
have been times when it has forced itself upon 
me; and now, now more palpably than ever. 
Do not think me weak and childish, I never 
feared death till I knew you; but to see you 
no more—never again to touch this dear hand 
—never to thank you for your love—never to 
be sensible of your care—to lie down and sleep, 
and never, never once more to dream of you ! 
Ah! that is a bitter thought ; but I will brave 
it—yes, brave it, as one worthy of your re- 
gard.’ Trevylyan, choked by his emotions, 
covered his own face with his hands, and lean- 
ing back in the carriage, vainly struggled with 
his sobs. ‘ Perhaps,’ she said, yet ever and 
anon clinging to the hope that had utterly aban- 
doned him —‘ perhaps, I may yet deceive my- 
self; and my love for you, which seems to me 
as if it could conquer death, may bear me up 
against this fell disease :—the hope to live with 
you—to watch you—to share your high dreams, 
and oh, above all, to soothe you in sorrow and 
sickness, as you have soothed me—has not that 
hope something that may support even this sink- 











ing frame? And who shall love thee as I love ? 
who see thee as I have seen? who pray for thee 
in gratitude and tears as I have prayed? Oh, 
Albert, so little am I jealous of you, so little do 
I think of myself in comparison, that I could 
close my eyes happily on the world, if I knew 
that what I could be to thee, another will be!’ 
‘Gertrude,’ said Trevylyan ; and lifting up his 
colourless face, he gazed upon her with an ear- 
nest and calm solemnity. ‘ Gertrude, let us be 
united at once! if Fate must sever us, let her 
cut the last tie too; let us feel at least that on 
earth we have been all in all to each other ; let 
us defy death, even as it frowns upon us. Be 
mine to-morrow—this day—oh God! be mine!’ 
Over even that pale countenance, beneath whose 
hues the lamp of life so faintly fluttered, a deep, 
a radiant flash passed one moment, lighting up 
the beautiful ruin with the glow of maiden 
youth, and impassioned hope, and then died 
rapidly away. ‘* No, Albert,’ she said, sigh- 
ing; ‘no! it must not be: far easier would 
come the pang to you, while yet we are not 
wholly united; and for my own part, I am 
selfish, and feel as if I should leave a tenderer 
remembrance on your heart, thus parted ;— 
tenderer, but not so sad. Nor would I wish 
you to feel yourself widowed to my memory, 
or cling like a blight to your fair prospects of 
the future. Remember me rather as a dream; 
as something never wholly won, and therefore 
asking no fidelity but that of kind and forbear- 
ing thoughts. Do you remember one evening 
as we sailed along the Rhine—ah, happy, happy 
hour! that we heard from the banks a strain 
of music, not so skilfully played as to be worth 
listening to for itself, but, suiting as it did, the 
hour and the scene, we remained silent, that 
we might hear it the better; and when it died 
insensibly upon the waters, a certain melancholy 
stole over us; we felt that a something that 
softened the landscape had gone, and we con- 
versed less lightly than before. Just so, my 
own loved—my own adored Trevylyan, just so 
is the influence that our brief love—your poor 
Gertrude’s existence, should bequeath to your 
remembrance. A sound—a presence—should 
haunt you for a little while, but no more, ere 
you again become sensible of the glories that 
court your way!’ But as Gertrude said this, 
she turned to Trevylyan, and seeing his agony, 
she could refrain no longer; she felt that to 
soothe was to insult; and throwing herself 
upon his breast they mingled their tears to- 
gether. * ° . - 

** And now, as the twilight descended, she 
expressed a wish, before she retired to rest, to 
be left alone with Trevylyan. He was not then 
sitting by her side, for he would not trust him- 
self to do so; but, with his face averted, at a 
little distance from her. She called him by his 
name; he answered not, nor turned. Weak as 
she was, she raised herself from the sofa, and 
crept gently along the floor till she came to 
him, and sank in his arms. ‘* Ah, unkind!’ 
she said, ‘ unkind for once! Will you turn 
away from me? Come, let us look once more 
on the river; see, the night darkens over it. 
Our pleasant voyage, the type of our love, is 
finished—our sail may be unfurled no more. 
Never again can your voice soothe the lassi- 
tude of sickness with the legend and the song— 
the course is run, the vessel is broken up, night 
closes over its fragments; but now, in this 
hour, love me, be kind to me as ever. Still let 
me be your own Gertrude—still let me close 
my eyes this night as before, with the sweet 
consciousness that I am loved.’ * Loved!— 
Oh, Gertrude! speak not tome thus!’ ‘Come, 
that is yourself again!’ and she clung with 
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weak arms caressingly to his breast; ‘ and 
now,’ she said more solemnly, ‘ let us forget 
that we are mortal; let us remember only that 
life is a part, not the whole of our career ; let 
us feel in this soft hour, and while yet we are 
unsevered, the presence of the Eternal that is 
within us, so that it shall not be as death, but 
as a short absence; and when once the pang of 
parting is over, you must think only that we 
are shortly to meet again. What! you turn 
from me still? See, I do not weep or grieve ; 
T have conquered the pang of our absence; will 
you be outdone by me? Do you remember, 
Albert, that you once told me how the wisest 
. of the sages of old, in prison, and before death, 
consoled his friends with the proof of the im- 
mortality of the soul. Is it not a consolation ? 
Does it not suffice? or will you deem it wise 
from the lips of wisdom, but vain from the 
lips of love?’ ‘ Hush, hush!’ said Trevylyan 
wildly, ‘ or I shall think you an angel already.’ 
But let us close this commune, and leave un- 
revealed the ast sacred words that ever passed 
between them upon earth. When Vane and 
the physician stole back softly into the room, 
Trevylyan motioned to them to be still. ‘ She 
sleeps,’ he whispered; ‘hush!’ And in truth, 
wearied out by her own emotions, and lulled 
by the belief that she had soothed one with 
whom her heart dwelt now, as ever, she had 
fallen into sleep, or, it may be, insensibility, on 
his breast. There as she lay, so fair, so frail, 
so delicate, the twilight deepened into shade, 
and the first star, like the hope of the future, 
broke forth upon the darkness of the earth. 
Nothing could equal the stillness without, save 
that which lay breathlessly within. For not 
One of the group stirred or spoke; and Tre- 
vylyan, bending over her, never took his eyes 
from her face, watching the parted lips, and 
fancying that he imbibed the breath. Alas! 
the breath was stilled! From sleep to death 
she had glided without a sigh! Happy, most 
happy in that death! Cradled in the arms of 
unchanged love, and brightened in her last 
thought by the consciousness of innocence, and 
the assurances of Heaven !” 

We will add nothing to this: its nature and 
force are not excelled by any thing in the Eng- 
lish language. Nor let our readers fancy, that, 
much as we have quoted from this volume, we 
have not left them much to enjuy. So much, 
that we have not even, according to our usual 
practice, abstained from anticipating the dé- 
nouement, because it is foretold from the first 
page of the work ; and every page is so replete 
with interest, that nothing could injure the 
general effect. 

We have only to remark, that the embellish- 
ments are on a par with those superb and deli- 
cious engravings which adorn Mr. Rogers’s vo- 
lumes; Roberts, Parris,and M‘Clise, are worthy 
of the author. Need we add any eulogy? 


Brief Selections, which we could not incor- 
porate in our review. 

Philosophers.—“ Vane was of that time of 
life when philosophers become objects of in- 
terest. At first they are teachers; secondly, 
friends ; and it is only a few who arrive at the 
third stage, and find them deceivers.” 

Love.— Love is so fairy-like a part of us, 
that even a fairy cannot make it differently 
from us,—that is to say when we love truly. 
* * © Tt is singular, that love makes but a 
small part of our actual lives, but is yet the 
master-key to our sympathies. The hardest of 
us, who laugh at the passion when they see 
it palpably before them, are arrested by some 





dim tradition of its existence in the past. It is 
as if life had few opportunities of bringing out 
certain qualities within us, so that they always 
remain untold and dormant, susceptible to 
thought, but deaf to action! ‘ You refine and 
mystify too much,’ said Trevylyan, smiling ; 
‘ none of us have any faculty, any passion, un- 
called forth, if we have really loved, though 
but for a day.’ Gertrude smiled, and drawing 
her arm within his, Trevylyan left Vane to 
philosophise on passion ;—a fit occupation for 
one who had never felt it.” 

Love and Ambition.—“ One of the common 
disappointments of the heart is, that women 
have so rarely a sympathy in our better and 
higher aspirings. Their ambition it not for 
great things; they cannot understand that 
desire * which scorns delight, and loves laborious 
days.’ If they love us, they usually exact too 
much. They are jealous of the ambition to 
which we sacrifice so largely, and which divides 
us from them; and they leave the stern passion 
of great minds to the only solitude which 
affection cannot share. To aspire, is to be 
alone !” 

The Poet.—‘ When the poet mourns in his 
immortal verse for the dead, tell me not that 
fame is in his mind! It is filled by thoughts, 
by emotions that shut the living from his soul. 
He is breathing to his genius—to that sole and 
constant friend, which has grown up with him 
from his cradle—the sorrows too delicate for 
human sympathy; and when afterwards he 
consigns the confession to the crowd, it is in- 
deed from the hope of honour ;—honour, not 
for himself, but for the being that is no 
more.” 

New Year.—* A hushed and solemn night is 
that in which the dark gates of time open to 
receive the ghost of the dead year, and the 
young and radiant stranger rushes forth from 
the clouded chasms of eternity. On that night, 
it is said, that there is to the spirits that we 
see not, a privilege and a power ; the dead are 
troubled in their forgotten graves, and men 
feast and laugh, while demon and angel are 
contending for their doom.”’ 

Death.—** What is death, but the forgetful- 
ness of some few hearts added to the general 
unconsciousness of our existence that pervades 
the universe ? The bubble breaks in the vast 
desert of the air without a sound.” 

Man’s Life.—** There are two lives to each 
of us,—gliding on at the same time scarcely 
connected with each other !—the life of our 
actions—the life of our minds; the external 
and the inward history; the movements of the 
frame—the deep and ever-restless workings of 
the heart! They who have loved know that 
there is a diary of the affections, which we 
might keep for years without having occasion 
even to touch upon the exterior surface of life, 
our busy occupations—the mechanical progress 
of our existence; yet by the last are we judged, 
the first isnever known. History reveals men’s 
deeds, men’s outward characters, but not them- 
selves. There is a secret self that hath its own 
life ‘ rounded by a dream’ unpenetrated, un- 
guessed.” 

Fairy Opinions in Political Economy. — 
“*¢ Ah! that’s what I design to convey,’ said 
the silver king. ‘ It is the age less of paper 
money than paper government; the press is 
the true bank.’ The lord treasurer of the 
English fairies pricked up his ears at the word 
‘bank.’ For he was the Attwood of the fairies; 
he had a favourite plan of making money out 
of bulrushes, and had written four large bees’- 
wings-full upon the true nature of capital.” 


Time’s Telescope for 1834, &c. &c. Sherwood 
Gilbert, and Piper. F 
THE twenty-first volume of an Annual is a 
good sign of its deserts ; and we have be-praised 
Time’s Telescope so often, that we will now 
leave it to be spoken for by that agreeable meed 
of public approbation. Its late appearance this 
year, February instead of Christmas, is, jn. 
deed, the only fault we can lay to its charge; 
in other respects we think it even better than 
usual. Itis divided into three parts; 1, Re. 
markable Days, and slight sketches of Contem. 
poraries recently lost ; 2, Astronomical occur. 
rences for the present year, by J. T. Barker; 
and 3, Notes of a ‘Naturalist, by Mr. Rennie, 
All of these are treated in the most popular 
manner; and the astronomical remarks on the 
phenomena of the celestial bodies are especially 
instructive, as well as eminently interesting, 
We shall give a sample from each of the di. 
visions. Next Tuesday is Shrove Tuesday. 

*¢ A curious custom is still observed at Hod. 
desdon, in Hertfordshire, where the old curfew. 
bell, which was anciently rung in that town 
for the extinction and relighting of ‘ all fire 
and candle-light,’ still exists, and has from 
time immemorial been regularly rang on the 
morning of this day at four o’clock, after which 
hour the inhabitants are at liberty to make 
and eat pancakes, until the bell rings again 
at eight o’clock at night. So closely is this 
custom observed, that after that hour nota 
pancake is to be found in the town. The chil. 
dren of the villages of Stadthampton, Chisle. 
hampton, &c. Oxon, on this day go about 
begging for a shroving (Shrovetide gift), in 
the following doggrel couplet :— 

* Pit pat, the pan is hot, and we are come a shroving; 

A bit of bread, and a bit of cheese, and that is better 

than nothing.’”’ 

Of Dr. Gordon Smith the memoir is brief 
and melancholy. He was born [at Aber- 
deen] in the year 1792, ** was at a very early 
period educated to become a member of the 
medical profession, of which he was an eccen- 
tric but a distinguished ornament. He en- 
tered the army as surgeon to the twelfth regi- 
ment of Lancers, with which corps he served 
during the greater part of the Peninsular war; 
and when the illustrious Colonel Ponsonby, 
their leader, was dreadfully wounded at Wa- 
terloo, it was through the skill and most un- 
remitting attentions which that gallant soldier 
received from the subject of our memoir, that 
his life was preserved. On Professor Smith’s 
return to England he was placed on the half. 
pay list, and was appointed to the honourable 
office of librarian to his Grace the late Duke 
of Sutherland (then Marquess of Stafford), in 
|which situation he continued for the space of 
|four years. He subsequently made his appear- 
| ance as an author, with his celebrated work on 
| Medical Jurisprudence, which has, in many 
important features, been the guide of the 
learned judges in cases of forensic medicine. 
| In his ‘ Hints to Medical Witnesses, Counsel, 
| &e.’ he proves, and his public experiment in 
| his lectures at the London Mechanics’ Institu- 
| tion still further corroborated, that the unfor- 
| tunate Elizabeth Fenning was innocent of the 





crime for which she was executed in 1815; and 
by chemical tests he ably pointed out that the 
|evidence of the medical witnesses was fou 


}on erroneous and unscientific conclusions 
| When the University of London opened, in 
| 1828, Dr. Smith appeared as the first English 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence. His in- 
troductory lectures delivered within the walls 
of that establishment will point out to posterity 
|his talent and philanthropy. In several il- 
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stances he obtained the acquittal of persons |and as it gradually approached, it increased in 
charged with murder, by voluntarily offering | brightness, till its entrance into the field of 
his valuable medical proofs in evidence that the| view of the telescope was like the rising sun, 
individuals did not die by violent means. Hej and forced the eye to retire from the intensity 
afterwards put up for coroner for the City of of its effulgence.” 
London, but want of interest caused his defeat.! The whole chapter on Nebulz is delightful ; 
After this, he resigned his chair, and lectured | but it requires the plates (which are well exe- 
privately. As a sedulous student he was an | cuted) to be understood. 
almost daily visitor in the reading-rooms of the; Mr. Rennie’s Notes of a Naturalist furnish 
British Museum ; and to add to his information | quotations more readily; but still we shall not 
on his favourite subject of medical jurispru-| plunder the hive of entertaining anecdotes and 
dence, he attended almost every criminal trial curious observation more than enough. Some 
where life was concerned at the Old Bailey, | of our readers, besides our old maids, may like 
and the neighbouring circuits. The judges in-| to hear 
variably listened to his opinion on medico-; ‘* Why cats fall on their feet when thrown 
legal subjects, with that attention they de-| from a height.—The instinct which all animals 
served. In conjunction with Dr. Ryan, his | seem to possess, in bringing the line of direction 
exertions have caused the examiners of the of the centre of pressure within the base, is ad- 
Apothecaries’ Hall to compel candidates for|mirable. It is this instinct which renders the 
licentiate to study the (until now) neglected | wild goat and the chamois so fearless of danger, 
but truly important subject of forensic medi- in the terrific leaps they take among alpine pre- 
cine. Notwithstanding all his knowledge and | cipices; and which enables a cat always to alight 
ability, he became involved in pecuniary diffi-| on its feet, in falling from heights that appear 
culties, combined somewhat with irregular | sufficient to render a fall fatal. Now, the ope- 
habits, which terminated his truly useful, hon. rations of instinct, though in many points of 
ourable, but short existence, within the walls view somewhat miraculous, are always regu- 
of the Fleet prison, where he gradually sunk lated by some ingenious principle, when that 
and expired. He was the author of several can be discovered ; and, in the instance of the 
works, mostly anonymous, and a number of cat always falling on her feet, it appears to me 
papers in various medical journals.” | that the same principle operates which enables 
Poor Smith! disappointment induced insa- us to walk upright, by regulating our centre of 
nity, and insanity led to intemperance, which | pressure according to the things around us. In 
proved fatal to him last year, when a miser-| learning to walk, we judge of the distances of 
able prisoner for debt. He was a man of ex-| the objects which we approach by the eye; and 
cellent feelings, and very considerable talents by observing their perpendicularity, determine 
and attainments; good-humoured, friendly, and our own. Hence it is, that no one who is hood- 
social, till over-excitement caused the dismal; winked can walk in a straight line for a hun- 
aberration of intellect, the extreme irritability, | dred steps together: and for the same reason, 
and the violence, which marked his later years. | most people become dizzy when they look from 
What he wrote during this period was wild| the summit of a tower or battlement, much 
and irregular; and is not worth being re-| raised above the objects in the sphere of a dis- 
membered beyond the precincts of his early tinct vision. A whirling wheel, or the current 
grave. Under happier circumstances he might) of a rapid river, or the apparent motion of the 
have been a lasting honour to his profession,|sea on looking over the side of a fast-sailing 
and a benefactor to his kind; as it is, his| ship, have often a similar effect. When a child 
having called the public attention so powerfully | can first stand erect on his legs, if you gain his 
to the subject of medical jurisprudence can | attention toa white handkerchief, extended like 
alone outlive the vulgar coroner’s inquest/a sail, he will stand firm, but the instant you 
which sat on his wretched remains. | wave it, he will tumble down. It is for this 
From the part discussed by the able pen of | reason that rope-dancers, who have a very nar- 
Mr. Barker, who so happily mixes the sweet-|row base upon which to maintain the line of 
ness of literature with the dryness of science, | direction perpendicular, keep their eye fixed on 
we hardly know what to select; for there is|a point of the frame-work upholding the rope, 
little absolutely new in astronomy. We, how- by which to regulate their centre of pressure ; 
ever, copy a passage respecting the fixed stars,!and for the same reason, those who perform 
which gives information very concisely. difficult feats of balancing, keep their eye fixed 


“There is in general no difference in the 
telescopic appearance of fixed stars, excepting 
what arises from difference of magnitude, bril- 
liancy, and variety of colour. Aldebaran and 
Antares are red stars, Lyra and Spica Vir- 
ginis are beautifully white. Bellatrix and 
Betelgeux, in the shoulders of Orion, present a 
remarkable contrast of colour, — Bellatrix is 
white, and Betelgeux of a fiery scintillating 
colour. Some are orange, others ruddy purple, 
yellow, andcrimson. Insulated stars of a red 


colour, almost as deep as that of blood, occur: 


many parts of the heavens: a most remark- 
able instance of this is found in a star, right 
ascension 4" 41™ N.P. D. 61° 47’. It is of 
an intense ruby red, verging to scarlet; the 
richness and singularity of its hue is striking. 
Sirius is of a bluish white, and the most 
splendid fixed star in the heavens. When 
examined as a telescopic object, especially after 
the eye has been excluded from any extraneous 
light, it has been found impossible to bear its 
splendour ; its advance has been announced at 
4 great distance, like the dawn of the morning, 


on the top of the thing balanced, to retain the 
line of direction within the base. It may be 
accordingly inferred, that the reason why a man 
loses his balance when tipsy is, that his eyes 
roll so unsteadily as to prevent him from regu- 
lating his balance by the things around him, 
while the muscular feelings that assist him when 
hoodwinked are also deranged. It would be 
curious to ascertain whether a cat, if rendered 
tipsy, would fall equally on her feet, when 
dropping from a height, as a sober cat. The 
difficulty of the experiment would lie in getting 
a cat to drink beer, wine, or spirits, all of which 
it greatly dislikes. I have no doubt, however, 
that it is by fixing the eye on the things around, 
that a cat falling from a height regulates her 
centre of pressure so as to fall on her feet. She 
is, however, aided in this by the form of her 
body, somewhat the reverse of that of a grey- 
hound, the centre of pressure lying far back 
from the head, and, consequently, bringing 
down the hind feet rather before the fore feet.” 

With regard to making a cat tipsy to try 
these experiments, we do not recommend it, 








As drunk as a beast is, as yet, an unjust oppro- 
brium ; and as drunk as David’s sow does not 
stand on better evidence. As drunk as a cat, 
would seem a strange expression ; and we have 
no doubt that man or woman in that situation 
would lose their centre of pressure; as indeed 
any body who stands near one of our gin pa- 
laces for ten minutes may sufficiently witness. 
But we rejoice to be able to solve the feline 
inquiry. A kitten when drunk does lose its 
balance! We saw one once try to leap up to 
a chair, and it fell, prone, a dozen of times in 
making the attempt ; and at last was quietly 
carried to bed, in the cellar, where it could get 
into no farther trouble. 

An “ Experiment on an Earwig”’ possesses 
novelty for us, and perhaps for others. 

‘ T have remarked that the earwig is very 
unwilling to expand its beautiful and delicate 
wings, probably from the fear of their being 
accidentally injured. I placed one sometime 
since upon a piece of cork floating in the centre 
of a basin of water, but still it was not inclined 
to effect its escape by flight, but preferred swim- 
ming to the sides of the basin, which it tried 
ineffectually to climb. Having made several 
attempts at this, and, perhaps, finding itself 
exhausted, and likely to be drowned, it made 
all haste to regain its station upon the cork, 
where it remained all night, though by spread- 
ing its wings it might have regained its liberty. 
Yet, that earwigs do fly, is an unquestionable 
fact, and they do so particularly at night-time, 
as I more than once had proof. I have good 
reason to believe, too, that they fly in flocks, 
having sometime since observed, upon the Wool- 
wich road, in a small space, about one foot and 
a half square. no less than fifty or more of these 
insects sticking to some palings which I had 
seen, on the previous day, a labourer coating all 
over with pitch. Some of them, I observed, 
had still their wings expanded, being unable to 
fold them up under their wing-cases, owing to 
their adhering so strongly to that substance.” 

We have only to add, that the embellish- 
ments, portraits, &c. are neatly executed ; and 
the poetry, original and selected, appropriate 
and pleasing — the whole volume quite worthy 
of its popular predecessors. Upon what au- 
thority is the title of Dover spelt Dovor? It 
is mere affectation. 





O’ Keefe’s Legacy to his Daughter, being the 
Poetical Works of the late John O’ Keefe, 


Esq., the Dramatic Author. 12mo. pp. 396. 

London, published for the Editor. Whit- 

taker and Co. 
WE sat down to write our notice of this filial 
and pious publication on Tuesday the 4th; 
when the coincidence struck us, that it was the 
anniversary of the death of the distinguished 
individual whose memorials it contained. Had 
it in itself been obnoxious to criticism, this 
recollection would have disarmed the sternest ; 
but, in sooth, it is a volume which appeals 
strongly to the kindest and best feelings of the 
public. O’Keefe, the author of many dramas 
which have delighted thousands, died in very 
indifferent circumstances, at the advanced age 
of eighty-six; leaving the compositions here 
printed as a legacy to his only surviving child 
and daughter, the tender and assiduous nurse 
of his old age, in the hope that they would 
secure some provision for her. And we trust 
they will do so, unless humanity and the ap- 
proval of worth have not become obsolete in 
England. Their Majesties, we observe with 
gratification, have permitted the book to be 
dedicated to them. 

* With the name of O’Keefe (says bis vene« 
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rating biographer) has been associated, for 
more than half a century, the idea of humour, 
laughter, high spirits, fun, frolic, farce, and 
drollery! Such, be it owned, his mind appears 
in his youthful productions of Tony Lumpkin, 
the Agreeable Surprise, the Son-in-Law, the 
Dead Alive, the Little Hunchback, the Poor 
Soldier, Love in a Camp, Modern Antiques, 
&c. &c. But to these essential qualities (the 
life of the comic drama) must be added some 
of far more importance :—who of the many ad- 
mirers of his works can forget the excellent 
and pleasing lessons of virtue and morality 
which adorn his maturer plays and operas—for 
example, Wild Oats, the Castle of Andalusia, 
Fontainbleau, the Highland Reel, the Farmer, 
the Young Quaker, the Prisoner at Large, &c.? 
Not one of these but might be read, or seen 
represented, by the eye of youth, purity, and 
innocence.” 

This was the Drama: look upon it now! 
Can youth, purity, and innocence, endure the 
sight of it upon the stage, or even bear its 
perusal within the private solitude of the 
closet ? 

The close of O’Keefe’s days illustrated the 
ruling passion strong to the end; but, happily 
for him, his ruling passion was of a nature in 
which the utmost indulgence led to no wrong, 
but only to delight. 

** Composition was, in truth, the master- 
spring of his life; he preferred it to every 
other amusement, and indulged in it almost 
to the last few weeks of existence. Let the 
reader suppose a stranger to come accidentally 
into his drawing-room; he would perceive, 
lying at full length on the sofa near the fire, 
or opened window, according to the season, a 
figure covered nearly to the chest with a scarlet 
India, or other shawl, above which is visible a 
noble and venerable countenance, apparently 
about sixty years of age, but in reality upwards 
of fourscore. A high, white, and bare fore- 
head, wholly free from wrinkles, streaked with 
veins of ultra-marine blue, the grey hair be- 
hind mixed with brown, and powdered ; that 
on the temples and cheek a silvery white; the 
complexion ruddy, the eyes blue, much too 
prominent of late years ; smooth dimpled chin, 
a beautifully formed small mouth, the teeth 
wholly gone, though not apparently so; a high 
arched nose; in length above 5 feet 8; but 
from stooping, not so much in height ; of well- 
proportioned limbs ; feet, arms, and hands, 
particularly delicate ; one of the latter might 
be observed under his sunken, but not with- 
ered cheek, and the other arm thrown care- 
lessly on the shawl. At the first casual glance, 
this figure might appear an object of helpless 
malady, or deep dejection, or forlorn neglect ; 
but a second and more attentive look would 
happily undeceive the stranger, and he would 
perceive the light blue eyes lit up with satis- 
faction at having caught a happy idea or turn 
of yerse, the half-opened smiling lips conscious 
of the innate pleasure of what is soon to be 
dictated, the finely-shaped and latterly wax- 
like hands and fingers scanning syllables ; in 
short, the whole picture revealing the HAPPY 
POET, a subject not to be pitied, but envied ; 
and were the stranger to remain long enough 
unnoticed, he might hear the laugh of delight, 
and cheerful call of * Adelaide, where are you ? 
where’s ‘ neighbour Sea*cole and her pen and 
ink-horn ?’ I have five or six capital [verses ?] 
for you.’” 

Thus he at last sunk to rest, ‘‘a good old 
man,”’ in whom nature was worn out. Of the 
poetry we need say little, as it belongs to the 
order of the preceding generation rather thap 





to the school which succeeded it. 


Village Delights.” 


«« From fields where from bulls you’ve a chance of a toss, 
From stiles never fashioned for people to cross, 
Tho’ known for a thoroughfare time out of mind, 
To stop you the owner a method can find. 


From bush without song, tho’ the sweet month of May, 


The gunners have frightened the songsters away ; 

To save twenty cherries, or handful of grain, 

‘The minstrel is tortured, the chorister slain; 

The haw and the blackberry wild let me share, 

And blackbird, thrush, linnet, and poor robin spare ! 


From walks ’cross the furrows, or turnips, or clover, 


From roads without paths, where you may be run over; 


From heavily trudging it through a ploughed land, 


While sunbeams strike down on your head like a} 


brand : 
Rain, thunder and lightning, no hovel you see, 
And dare not seek shelter beneath the tall tree; 
The clown and his malice are dangerous foes 
To rails for protection and bench for repose : 
He steals them not always to brighten his fire, 
Altho’ they were placed Gb some good-natured squire ; 
You pant with fatigue, or slip in the brook, 
As easy the clown as the looking-on rook !” 

* * * . * 
Romantic your turn ?—if you’d push thro’ the brake, 
A hedge-hog you kick, and you tread on a snake: 

At eve, as the frogs’ pleasing concert you hear, 

A cock-chafer gives you a box on the ear: 

Your tongs and your pokers are eat up with rust, 
Your pickles and beer-barrels poisoned with must. 


Dame Scandal at Court wears a fine silken dress, 
Her calumnies penn’d on a glossy hot-press : 

But here she appears in her dowlas and frieze, 

On dirty brown paper she scribbles her lies. 

At court her sweet poison of diction may charm, 
Her pot-hooks and hangers can do as much harm: 
The malice of rumours in cities and towns 

Not equals the gossip of he and she clowns! 
Some village grandees may have hearts good enough, 
Yet pride makes them seem of a different stuff: 
Last week all was freedom, all formal to-day, 
Their ease and importance they carefully weigh; 
When fearing respect to their consequence fails, 

A pinch of importance they fling in the scales. 

We wonder to see them so altered and stiff, 

And think at our conduct they’ve taken some tiff; 
Their motive we equally now understand, 

Again, ‘ How d’ye do?’ and kind shake of the hand ; 
That abject word, affable, makes them so proud, 

* How kind and how affable !’ whispers the crowd; 
To play off these tricks, tho’, is not over wise, 

Of those who perceive, and the jugglers despise. 


To nod to the clown, should the peer condescend, 
Quick off goes the hat, and the body can bend : 
He’s ready to run, or to fly at a beck, 

His lordship is welcome to tread on his neck. 


To others your clown holds his head very high, 
He stares in your face as he passes you by ; 

His rights to assert as a qualified brute, 

The footpath he fills, and the wall he'll dispute; 
He whistles whilst insolence purses his brow, 

*I knows who I be, who the devil is thou ??” 


There is a long rhyming life of Buonaparte, 
in which all his exploits are narrated; and 
another piece, entitled ‘* Revolutions in Europe 
in 1830, 1831, 1832,” the last of the author’s 
The rest are extremely miscel- 
At 191, Constantinople is recorded 


productions. 
laneous. 


We will 
merely quote an easy and lively sketch of 
rustic (ill) manners, from the ‘* Farewell to 


ny 
the trading operations of the “ Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge,” —a title of 
mighty import, which ought not to be compro. 
mised, whatever the less vital, though still ex. 
alted, assumption of ‘* Diffusing Useful Know. 
This we shall now very 


ledge’? might be. 
briefly do. 

The Bishop of London is, we believe, at the 
head of this Society ; and none knows so well 
as his lordship, that in previous publications 
devoted to the cause of Christianity, not only 
his own labours, before he was raised to the 
episcopal bench, but the labours of every eli. 
gible writer whom he afterwards recommended, 
were liberally remunerated in the ordinary 
way of literary employment. There was, 
therefore, no ground for setting up an opposi. 
tion to ** the trade,”’ as it is not very flatter. 
j ingly called ; far less, for an attempt to under. 
jmine many members belonging to it, by pro. 
ducing in the market, through the aid of funds 
subscribed for quite a different object, a series 
of School-books, and works on Education, which, 
every body is aware, are the most certainly 
profitable articles in the business. 

Like the Useful Knowledge Society, the 

Christian Knowledge Society find it expedient, 
lit not decent, to enter upon their new course 
jthrough the instrumentality of a delegated 

committee. The former do not go so far as to 

| advertise, that their sub-organ is appointed to 
| act in a manner inconsistent with their avowed 
| purposes ; but the latter openly declare, that 
their imperium in imperio is constituted with 
the intention of trying the publishing concern 
in books of ‘‘ general literature and education.” 
No mistake ; and, on looking over their cata- 
logue, we find it so. The competition is not 
only common, but personal and direct. Esta. 
blished or current publications of Mr. Harris, 
Messrs. Darton, Messrs. Longman and Co., 
| Messrs. Whittaker and Co., Mr. Souter, and 
others, are immediately made the models of 
imitation and rivalry. No matter how suctess- 
ful these publications are,—the more success. 
ful, the greater the stimulus to enter the field 
against them for a share in their prosperity : no 
matter how meritorious they are, and suited 
to the holy or beneficial designs with which 
they were written—the more ready is the task 
of following, and the more sure the expectation 
of emolument. We will not ask if this be fair 
towards individual exertion, or honest towards 
either the private interests of author or pub- 
lisher, or laudable towards the community at 
large. But let us look at the list. 

The first article is— 

** Conversations of a Father with his Children. Price 





y 5s. 6d. i ; inding, with gilt 
to have been bombarded by Lord Nelson; aled oo nS 2 ae ee 


misprint for Copenhagen. 


tronise Miss O'Keefe’s interesting and affec- 


There are other 
slight errors; but we pray our readers to pa- 


edges, price 7s. 6d. — These conversations were first 
written with a view to the gratification and improve 
ment of the author's children. They are now published 
with the sincere desire, that the perusal of them may 
afford to others also somewhat of pleasure and advantage. 


tionate performance, so as to fulfil the utmost | The principles herein inculcated are those of the religion 


intentions of her father’s Legacy. 





THE PUBLISHING TRADE. NO. V. 


Ir is our desire to keep this subject before the | 


public, until, as parliament is now assembled, 
some steps are taken to remedy the abuses 
which we have endeavoured to expose. There- 
fore, though an argumentative volume might 
well be written, to illustrate the lapse of high- 
born, high-pretending, and high-privileged As- 
sociations, into the organs of mere bookselling 
Speculations, we shall not fatigue our readers 
with long essays: our limits are better suited 
to, and our object will be more advanced by, 
facts than by elaborate reasoning. 


In our last, we promised to detail some of 


of the Gospel.” 
Upon which we have only to say,—But why 
do this at the expense of Mavor ? 

The next is— 

«* Lives of Eminent Characters—Bishop Wilson; Arch- 

ishop Usher, &c. The paths of good men are commonly 0 

| full of peace, and the sorrows which befall them so met- 
| cifully softened and blessed by a sacred influence, that 
| few more pleasing or successful ways of recommending 
| the fear and love of God have been found, than the pub- 
lication of religious biography.” 
Upon which our only comment is,—Why add 
‘*the sorrows” of Messrs. Rivingtons (whose 
publication is here pirated in spirit, if not im 
letter) to those of the ‘* good men” of former 
days ? 

The third publication is— 

«© Readings in Biography. A Seleetion of the Lives of 
the most Eminent Men of all Nations.” 
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Borrowed from, and opposed to, Mavor’s Plu- 
tarch, Mrs. Sandford, Aikin, and other works 
already before the world, and honourably ade- 
quate to supply the requisite information and 
improvement. 

The fourth is — 

« Readings in Science; being Explanations of some of 
the most interesting Appearances and Principles in Na- 
tural Philosophy, &c.” 

Bakewell, Mrs. Marcet, and several others, 
have already opened these gates and easy paths 
to science. 

Again : 

“ Readings in Poetry. A selection from the works of 
the best English poets, from Spenser to the present time.” 
Acompilation similar tothe Anthology, Walker, 
Mavor, Aikin, Tomkins, &c. 

Then we have : 

« {, Manual of Instruction to Vocal Music, with a View 
to Psalmody.” 

Let the music-sellers look to this, or sing small ! 

Among the announcements, we find none but 
old and familiar friends; but friends who are 
still in the reasonable and full performance of 
their public duty. Ex. gr. 

« A Course of Natural Philosophy applied to the Arts; 

intended for the use of practical men.” 
What has Dr. Lardner’s able volume done ? 
we hardly think the Christian Knowledge offset 
will surpass it—at any rate they have no right 
to affect its literary property with subscription 
money. 

“ The Crusaders” goes against the Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library; ‘* Outlines of Sacred 
History,” against (as well as out of) Watts’ 
Scriptural History, Trimmer’s History of the 
Old and New Testament ; and ‘‘ Scenes and 
Sketches of English History” are compiled 
from Markham, Neele, Trimmer, and Gold- 
smith, ‘* English Grammar” is but Murray, 
Grey, Blair, Pinnock, &c.; “‘ Outlines of Geo- 
graphy,” Allison, Goldsmith, Pinnock, Grey, 
&c.; ‘* Outlines of the History of England,” 
Cooper, Pinnock, Irving; and “ Outlines of 
Grecian,” and ‘* Outlines of Roman History,” 
the same; ‘* Outlines of Astronomy” take in 
Treby; ** the Elements of Botany,” Rennie ; 
and so on to the end of the chapter, plundering 
and compiling from estimable sources, for the 
sake of superseding those to whom they are in- 
debted for their means. 

We need not multiply instances: ‘ Europe 
and its Inhabitants familiarly described” is al- 
ready a very sufficient publication, either of Mr. 
Harris or Mr. Darton ; and “ The Bible Cyclo- 
pedia” is a job upon Murray and Calmet. 

It is the principle which we denounce and 
reprobate. We care not one farthing for any 
publisher existing ; but it is unjust to every 
private interest, unfavourable to the pursuits of 
literature, and injurious to the country, that 
these scandalous monopolies should be esta- 
blished and supported under false pretences. 

The Society of Useful Knowledge are un- 
warranted in producing many of the books they 
have published, to the manifest loss of indus- 
‘rious and excellent citizens. The Society of 
Christian Knowledge have no right to depart 
from their charter and religious mission, to 
beggar worthy men, whose hard-earned pro- 
perty they have an undue power of deteriorating. 
Books most fit for schools, and places of in- 
struction, where they have long been esteemed 
and found to answer every good purpose, are 
turned out to make room for their own per- 
formances, through the influence of interested 
Motives and combination. This is not justi- 
fable. Were the books in use in these circles 
liable to any imputation, we would allow the 
utmost effort to furnish fit and proper elements 





of education; but there is not a shadow of 
complaint ; and the rivalry is neither more nor 
less than a bookselling job, carried on under the 
sanction of high parties, who will find it diffi- 
cult to defend their proceedings. 





Memoirs of the Council of Trent ; principally 
derived from Manuscript and unpublished 
Records ; namely, Histories, Diaries, Letters, 
and other Documents of the leading Actors in 
that Assembly. With Plates. By the Rev. 
Jos. Mendham, M.A. 8vo. pp. 379. Lon- 
don, 1834. Duncan. 

Tuts valuable history of one of the most im- 

portant epochs in the annals of the Romish and 

Protestant churches is a decided improvement 

on the preceding works of Sarpi and Pallavi- 

cino. The able author has drawn his new ma- 
terials from twenty-eight volumes of MSS. col- 
lected by Lord Guildford in Italy. The account 
is clearly written ; and the publication one that 
deserves a place not only in every clerical and 
theological, but in every good library of general 
literature. 





The Dublin University Calendar, 1834: cor- 
rected to November 20, 1833. Dublin. Currie 
and Co., &c. 

TakEN altogether, this volume is one of con- 

siderable interest—not merely to those con- 

nected with the University of Ireland, but to 
the English historian and biographer it is, and 
will be, a valuable work of reference. 





The Writings of George Washington. Vol. II. 

By Jared Sparks. London, 1834. O. Rich. 
A very valuable work, when the history of 
America as an old state, or as the seat of many 
kingdoms or republics, may come to be written ; 
but the broad facts of the subject are so recent, 
and have been so fully discussed, that we 
should despair of being able to do more, by the 
most laborious analysis, than recommend this 
volume (and we do not remember having seen 
the first") to our readers. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.f 


On Tuesday evening, the 21st of last month, 
this Society held its first conversazione for the 
season at Exeter Hall, which was attended by 
some of the principal professors of architecture, 
sculpture, and painting. The effect of the suite 
of rooms, fitted up as they were with excellent 
taste, was truly worthy of the admiration of an 
artist. From the corridor the company were 
ushered into a pavilion hung in the most grace- 
ful manner with red drapery, and lighted by 
lamps classically designed and arranged. The 
visitor was made to tread upon a mosaic slab at 
the threshold, with the motto Salve in the cen- 
tre; which, after the impression received by 
the architectural picture before him, heightened 
in effect by a background of gold colour, raised 
anticipations which, however, were not disap- 
pointed. 

On entering the grand salon he was again 


* By a sort of Hiberno-American rate of publication, 
we observe, from a slight notice prefixed, that Vol. I. is 
to be a biography of Washington, and published during 
the appearance of the series, which is expected to extend 
to ten or twelve volumes. As unfolding the small springs 
of a great revolution, this second-first volume, — 
to its breaking out, is highly interesting, though rather 
long and minute in details which can Se of little im- 
portance even to Americans, unless twenty years’ his- 
tory of any country should be extended to a hundred 
quartos. 

¢ Having, as we mentioned at the time, accidentally 
omitted a report of this meeting, we now fulfil our pro- 
mise of supplying iteHd. L. G. 


welcomed by the managing committee, who, 
with much attention, received their guests until 
about ten o’clock, when nearly two hundred and 
fifty persons were assembled. An address for 
the occasion was then read by Mr. Thomas L. 
Walker, during which, the members, about 
fifty in number, were assembled round their 
president, Mr. W. B. Clarke, ona elevated plat- 
form at the further end of the room; from 
which we learnt that, far from wishing to raise 
any opposition to those institutions which the 
country and royal favour had bestowed upon 
the architectural student, it was the ardent 
desire and sole aim of the members to add to 
the opportunities already afforded for cultiva- 
ting this delightful science.* It was then 
pointed out, that much advantage would be 
derived from such an institution, the ultimate 
object of which was to establish a British 
School of Architecture, with a library, museum, 
professorships, and periodical exhibitions, strict- 
ly confined to architectural interest ; to accom- 
plish which the senior members of the pro- 
fession were very earnestly intreated to lend 
their aid and advice. It was also intimated 
that, by a charter being obtained, not only 
would property be protected, but the profession 
in all its relations, from the intrusion of those 
whom neither education nor ability entitled to 
practise as architects, who scrupled not to snatch 
the fruit from the hand of those who had, by 
great expense and hard study, acquired their 
knowledge. Among the many works of art we 
may particularise three very beautiful draw- 
ings by T. Scandrett, architectual sketches by 
J. Nash, and designs for a Royal Exchange, by 
W. Barnes, T. M. Nelson, and D. Brandon, 
exhibited in competition for the gold medal at 
the Royal Academy. A very poetical compo- 
sition by Mr. Clayton, intended as a cenotaph 
to the memory of a beloved wife. A copy 
after Gainsborough, by F. Mackenzie. Inte- 
rior of Peterborough Cathedral, by G. Moore, 
and many brilliant sketches by the same mem- 
ber. Also sketches in Italy, by G. Belton 
Moore, taken during a late sojourn in that 
classic land. Two very beautiful interiors by 
Allom, and elegantly coloured drawings of 
Roman stuccoes by W. B. Clarke. A very 
classical design for a British senate-house, by 
W. Grellier, and a perspective view of a design 
for Fishmongers’ Hall, by J. Turner. Alto- 
gether, it was an intellectual treat, and seemed 
to be highly appreciated by all present. Among 
the company were R. Westmacott, W. Wilkins, 
R. Pickersgill, and W. Etty, R.A.; Messrs. 
Basevi, Cottingham, Savage, Beazley, Hoskins, 
Poynter, architects; Dr. Burney, Capt. Grind- 
lay, Mr. John Gage, and Mr. Britton. Such 
an Association has been much wanted in this 
country; we therefore offer our cordial wishes 
for its complete success; and although set on 
foot by young men, we hope to hear that their 
seniors in the profession have already given it 
their sanction and support. It has been carry- 
ing on its operations quietly since October 
1831; and such an exhibition shews that its 
members have not been idle. 


LINN#AN SOCIETY. 

Mr. LamBerr in the chair.—Read, a conti« 
nuation of Mr. Schomburgk’s paper on some 
trees remarkable for their size or age in differ- 
ent parts of the world. Among the presents 
were several volumes of the Memoirs of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Peters« 

* We are glad to find this sentiment re-echoed in the 
answer to a letter which —— in the Morning Herald 


of Friday the 24th ult. ie answer, coming as it does 
immediately and officially from the committee, reflects 





gteat credit on their principles. Ed. L. G- 
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burgh. A fruit of Averrhoa Carambola, which 
ripened in the hothouse of Knypersly Hall, 
Staffordshire, was exhibited to the meeting. 
This curious tree is a native of the East Indies ; 
and although not uncommon in collections, it 
rarely perfects its fruit: probably the present 
is the only instance of the kind that has oc- 
curred in this country. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Iw consequence of a domestic affliction (the 
death of his father), Mr. Brande did not at the 
last meeting deliver the promised discourse on 
the state of gas-lighting in the metropolis; but 
Dr. Ritchie, at a short notice, took his place 
behind the lecture-table, and offered a series of 
observations on electro-magnetism, accompany - 
ing them with sundry experiments, all of which 
worked exceedingly well. We are not aware 
that any new point was introduced on the pre- 
sent occasion ; and as very ample notices of the 
subject have appeared in the Literary Gazette, 
we are not called upon for our usual report ; 
especially, too, as it will be necessary to take 
some notice of Mr. Faraday’s paper, entitled, 
‘* seventh series of experimental researches 
in electricity,” now before the Royal Society. 
The manner in which Dr. Ritchie communi- 
cated to soft iron the properties of the magnet, 
by merely passing the latter over the iron, was 
very successful. There was exhibited in the 
library a specimen of chain-cable fused by vol- 
canic action. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Cotoner Sykes in the chair.—Notwithstand- 
ing the season of the year, nearly 4000 persons 
visited the gardens and museum of the Society in 
January. The report stated, in explanation of 
the sum of 5961. 10s. 6d. included in the receipts 
of January, as arising from the sale of stock, the 
necessity for which was reported to the general 
meeting in December last, that the transfer- 
books of the consolidated three per cents having 
been closed in December, the sale of that stock 
could not then be effected, but was necessarily 
deferred until the opening of the books in 
January. With the assistance derived from this 
source, no apprehension is entertained of being 
unable to meet all current expenses until the 
arrival of the season of increased garden re- 
ceipts. A resolution was proposed to be sus- 
pended in the meeting-room, to the effect, that 
fellows in arrear of their subscription more than 
two years, shall be struck off the list. Lord 
Foley and about twenty other persons were 
elected into the Society. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Fex. 5. Mr. Greenough, president, in the chair. 
Fellows were elected. Three communications 
were read; the first, by Mr. Prestwich, was 
on some of the faults which affect the coal- 
field of Colebrooke-dale, and on the occur- 
rence of trilobites and marine testacea, asso- 
ciated with fresh-water shells, in the iron-stone 
of that district. The second, by the Rev. 
Thomas England, gave an account of the 
coal-field of the Forest of Wyre, near Stour- 
pourt, in Shropshire ; and the third was on the 
fresh-water formation of Cerdagne, in the 
Pyrenees, and on the evidences which that 
chain affords of obliterated lakes at different 
altitudes, by Mr. Lyell. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Mr. Lussocx in the chair.—Several gentle- 
men were Another portion of Mr, 


Faraday’s paper, entitled Experimental re- 
searches in electricity, seventh series, was read : 
—analysis in our next. 


MR. BURGES’ LECTURES. 

THE subject selected by Mr. Burges for 
his fifth lecture, on Wednesday last, was An- 
cient and Modern Comedy ; and though it is 
difficult to bring forward much that is new 
on a matter already sc fully discussed by 
Schlegel in his course of Lectures on Dramatic 
Literature, and by Mr. Mitchell in some 
finished articles that graced the earlier vol- 
umes of the Quarterly Review ; yet did Mr. B. 
contrive to arrest the attention of his audience, 
by stating some points, not generally known, 
respecting the earlier history of Greek Comedy ; 
and in proof of the tradition, that has been 
called in question by some scholars, relative 
to the preservation of the plays of Aristo- 
phanes by Chrysostom, and of the motives 
that led a father of the Greek church to fol- 
low the example of Plato, who is said to have 
always slept with a copy of the Mimes of Soph- 
ron under his pillow. Mr. B. also produced 
some curious facts in evidence of the great an- 
tiquity of the Punch, or, as he ought to be 
called, the Paunch,* of our pantomimes, by 
shewing that the very same figure has been 
found painted, in the very same dress, on 
the walls of Pompeii; and as the latter place 
is in the country where the first Roman 
plays were performed, he inferred that the Fa- 
bule Atellane were not very unlike the miracle- 
plays or mysteries of our forefathers, upon 
which the old English comedy was founded. 

Of the other questions started by Mr. B. 
we have not time to say aword. We hope, 
however, for the sake of our national litera- 
ture, that his notion respecting the irrecover- 
able decline of English comedy will not be 
realised; although we confess there is much 
truth in his assertion, that as soon as society 
reaches that extreme point of civilisation, 
when a peer and a peasant differ but little in 
manners and modes of thinking, all individu- 
alities of character, on which comedy alone 
subsists, are lost ; and the ingenuity of a Ma- 
thews himself will then be exhausted to find a 
subject for his Monopolylogue of dramatic life. 





FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tuts Gallery, with the works of artists of the 
United Kingdom, opened to the public on Wed- 
nesday last ; and our view of it affords us the 
satisfaction of saying, that it possesses attrac- 
tions at least equal to any of its predecessors, 
allowing for the gloss of novelty, and the influ. 
ence of fresh and vivid colours. As usual, 
there are several paintings that have before 
come under our notice; they are, however, of 
a high and interesting character ; and, as we 
think, whether from situation or otherwise, 
appear with improved features. 

The novelties which present themselves are 
replete with talent ; and some of the most dis- 
tinguished names both in and out of the Royal 
Academy grace the present collection. With- 
out detailing them, we commence with 

No. 63. Interior of the Louvre. Scarlett 
Davies.—It is many years ago that Sterne said, 
‘‘ they manage these things better in France ;” 
and we have abundant reason to say the same 
in the present day as far as regards the arts. 
Who can look upon this picture, view its ex- 

* Hence, also, the Sancho Panza of Cervantes; who, 


no doubt, founded the character, and improved on the 
idea suggested by the original Paunch of all ages, and of 





very remote antiquity.—Aa, L. G. 





tent, and the magnificent display it makes of 
all the most distinguished works of every school 
of painting, and reflect upon the low ebb under 
which they appear in our own land, and the 
parsimonious way in which our government 
deals out to them their allotment of space, 
interior and exterior, without feelings of 
deep regret? The comparison is mortifying, 
It is gratifying, however, to reflect, that, 
however the state may have withheld its aid 
in a pecuniary or a point of view, our 
artists have not been wanting to themselves, 
As Mr. Phillips justly observes, in the preface 
to his admirable Lectures on Painting, “though 
this beneficial aid never has been, and perhaps 
never may be, given to the art of painting in 
our country, yet we enjoy a fair source of na. 
tional pride and satisfaction, in seeing to how 
great a degree of excellence it has been carried 
without it.” Of the performance which gave 
rise to these observations, it is pleasing to 
observe, that it is one of Mr. Davies’s most 
able works, and abounds with all that rich 
variety which such subjects are calculated to 
display. 

No. 144. Suspense. Edwin Landseer, R.A. 
—Whatever suspense may appear in the sub. 
ject, there can be none in pronouncing this to 
be one of the artist’s most fortunate hits. The 
intelligence which Mr. Landseer gives to his 
animals may justly call for the thanks of the 
Society for the prevention of cruelty to them— 
so much does instinct in them appear like reason 
in us, that the least considerate mind, after see. 
ing them thus depicted, it might be hoped 
would desist from those inflictions to which 
they are too often subjected. To praise exe- 
cution in this, or any other of Mr. Landseer's 
productions, would be a work of supereroga- 
tion. 

No. 150. The Cathedral of Seville, as de. 
corated for the Festival of the Corpus Christi. 
D. Roberts.—A detail of the ceremony is in- 
serted in the catalogue. We have only, there- 
fore, to speak of the performance as a work of 
art; and, though its novelty and grandeur 
must strike every one, it is no otherwise distin- 
guished from the former productions of this 
admirable artist. As a subject, it claims at- 
tention from the cost and magnificence display- 
ed in the decorative parts of a religion, whose 
best and most appropriate shrine is the heart 
of man. The tall and massive pillars covered 
with crimson velvet give a gloom, and are in 
bad taste ; but artists must paint ** what is set 
down for them.” 

No. 168. Le Chapeau Noir. H. Wyatt.— 
We like this mode of contending for the palm. 
Our artist has entered the lists, and in the eye 
of the unprejudiced will be found to have come 
off with honour. The transparency which dis- 
tinguished La Chapeau Paille by Rubens, 1s 
met with a beautiful transparency and reflec 
tion in the flesh of Le Chapeau Noir, with 
the advantage of more personal beauty and 
expression. It is vigorously pencilled, and 
harmoniously coloured. 

No. 32. Le Beau Temps. A. Geddes, A.R.A. 

**A time when the eye is delighted to see n 
The blue of the sky and the green of the tree. 
And truly the subject is happily treated ; all is 
gaiety and sunshine in the prospect, and all is 
beautiful and picturesque in the costume. 

No. 82. The Persian, —W. Etty, R.A..— 
is distinguished by the picturesque dress 1m 
which he appears, and the brilliant effect and 
colouring of Mr. Etty’s pencil. 

No. 75. Sea-coast, Sun-rise. F. R. Lee— 
We have often had occasion to admire the skill 
with which artists have been able to give ” 
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subjects, however simple in form or character, 
an interest equally powerful and striking as 
that of more varied and picturesque scenes. Of 
this fact the performance under our notice is a 
beautiful example. 

No. 87. The Hypochondriac. D. M‘Clise.— 
It is difficult to say whether the subject, admi- 
rably treated as it is, should excite most pity or 
contempt. In the prime of life, surrounded 
with every indication of affluence, the watch in 
the hand, the finger on the pulse, and an ex- 
pression so wo-begone, as, we hope, is not often 
seen out of a madhouse ! 

No.40. Boyhood, a Study. John Partridge.— 
We take this by way of contrast to the above. 
It is painful to think, that, with all the joyous 
hilarity, the animated look, and blooming 
features of this fine youth, he may, by some 
sad contingency, some mental or bodily ailment, 
to the complexion of the preceding article 
come at last: but hope would draw fairer infer- 
ences from a subject so beautifully portrayed 
as the head under our notice. We have hardly 
ever seen a better example, either in art or in 
nature, of boyhood’s buoyant expression. 

No. 115. The Lint-preparer’s Operations 
superseded by the News of Peace. T. Clater.— 
The artist has invested his subject with every 
quality in art that can recommend it as a pic- 
ture. In its chiaro-scuro, colouring, and truth 
of representation, it may vie with the Flemish 
school of painting ; and, associations apart, it is 
every way worthy of the British school of art. 

No. 38. Fruit. A.J. Oliver, A.R.A.—To 
all that individuality of representation which 
characterises the pencil of Mr. Oliver in sub- 
jects of this class, he has added those accessory 
advantages which cannot fail of giving value 
even to the most faithful imitations of nature. 

No. 3. A Dutch Ferry. A. W. Calcott, 
R.A.— Sparkling and clear; a gem of the first 
water, 

No. 4. 4 Naughty Child. Edwin Landseer, 
R.A.—A difficult subject to manage, as all 
know ; yet it is done here, and well done too. 

(To be continued.] 


ENGLISH SCULPTURE. 

Mr. Loven has just finished a beautiful group 
in marble, the size of life, of ‘* Mercury and 
Argus;” which, in our opinion, is one of the 
finest productions of his masterly chisel. The 
figure of Mercury, especially, in whatever posi- 
tion viewed, is replete with youthful grace and 
energy. As in the best times of Grecian sculp- 
ture, in all the forms the natural and the 
ideal are most happily combined ; the one com- 
municating truth, the other refinement. This 
charming work has been executed for the Lord 
Chancellor, who, very judiciously, left the 
choice of the subject to the artist. We trust 
that it will not be sent down to Brougham 
Hall, but that it will be retained in his lord- 
thip’s house in town, where it must excite 
general admiration. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Imitation of a Sketch by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Drawn on stone by Edward Morton. Low. 
A proriiE head of Christ, with the crown of 
thorns. Mr. Morton has very happily imitated 
Sir Thomas's style of drawing ; but we con- 
fess that the expression, especially of the 

mouth, does not please us. 


Mlustrations to the Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Bart. Parts IV., V., and VI. Tilt. 
Ovr favourite plates in the three parts of these 
Lina Illustrations under our notice, are, 


inlithgow,” engraved by W. B. Cooke, from 





a drawing by A. W. Callcott, R.A.; ‘ Black- 
house Tower,”’ engraved by T. Higham, from 
a drawing by C. R. Stanley; “* Hexelcleugh,” 
engraved by W. B. Cooke, from a drawing by 
T. Creswick ; “ Hall at Rokeby,” engraved by 
C. G. Lewis, from a drawing by S. A. Hart ; 
and “ Glen of the Greta,” engraved by W. 
Miller, from a drawing by G. Balmer. 


The Youth’s New London Self - Instructing 
Drawing Book. By N. Whittock. Virtue. 
THE didactic portion of this volume contains 
much information that a young student will find 
valuable. We regret that we cannot praise the 
examples; most of which are very indifferent 

indeed. 


DRAMA. 

COVENT GARDEN. 
Art length, as was understood from the first of 
the theatrical junction, our national drama 
has reached its destined point ; and Shakespeare 
and Sheridan are superseded by danseuses 
and Ducrow. Considering the speculation in 
theatres as a mere trade, there can be no ob- 
jection to this. If the adventurers can see 
their way to more immediate profit through 
spectacles, than by any less short-sighted policy, 
they will undoubtedly substitute show and loose 
attractions for what has been proclaimed to be 
a grand moral engine, calculated to improve 
and refine a people. If the public patronise 
the change, there is at least an argument in 
favour of those who declare that gorgeous 
scenery and female exhibition are preferred to 
the noblest effusions of wit and genius. In 
our opinion the two tastes cannot exist toge- 
ther; and if the experiment, which the country 
liked best, had been fairly tried,* we should 
have yielded with regret to the conviction that 
a corrupt state of society required a depraved 
stage to minister to its enjoyments. But we 
do not think the decision has yet been made 
on sufficient grounds; and we look forward 
with hope to the hour when the Sock and 
Buskin shall have a fair trial against the bare 
limb and exposed bust. 

On Wednesday the Revolt of the Harem was 
produced with almost complete success. A 
few dissentients at first were soon overpowered 
by uproarious approbation ; and the piece pro- 
ceeded to the end with continued applause. 
Of course the theatre took care to be well sup- 
ported on the occasion. But, independently 
of this, the scenery by the Messrs. Grieves is 
eminently beautiful ; and the whole drama is 
got up in a magnificent style, shaming the 
ludicrous announcements in the bills. ‘These 
ridiculous and illiterate productions gave out 
that the ** dresses’? were “ on an unprecedent. 
edly extensive scale ;” that the ‘ musketry ” 
was by Mr. Lions Foster; that the Alhambra 
opened upon ‘‘ the Court of Lyons,” the city 
for the animals; and other puerilities and 
blunders which would disgrace a barn. Never- 
theless, all these matters were satisfactory in 
the representation; and what with dancing, 
swimming, bathing, sporting, and fighting, 
nothing could be more brilliant or successful ; 
and we must now take it for granted that 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, owing, per- 
haps, in some degree to their great size, are 
theatres appropriated to what used to be pe- 
culiar to the Opera House, and no longer to 
the regular Drama. 

In this light the ordeal of candidates for 
the stage must offer a curious variety from 





* At Drury Lane, Macbeth, indifferently cast, was run 
traordinary puffing. 


ry 
against the novelty with all its ex: 


that of former times. Garricks and Kembles 
were wont to examine the aspirants on the 
qualities of their minds. They were asked to 
read, to recite, to declaim, to shew their judg- 
ment on poetical passages, their perception of 
the humorous, their feeling for the lofty and 
pathetic. Evincing a sufficient capacity in any 
line involving some of these essentials, an op- 
portunity was afforded them of testing the 
opinion of the public. But now the course is 
widely different. Instead of the head and 
mind, it is the contour of the person, and the 
form of the legs, which make the subject of 
managerial investigation. The ankle and the 
neck ; the motion in the sudden twirl, and 
suppleness in the uplifted limb; the free 
countenance, and the glancing eye ; the reckless- 
ness of proprieties and decencies of life — these 
are the recommendations which secure the 
favour of the tinsel monarchs of the green- 
room, whence modesty and virtue are nearly 
banished by the grossest conduct. 

Under these circumstances, all that we shall 
at present contend for is, that the patent 
theatres have forfeited every claim, not only to 
superior legal privileges, but to any sort of 
legal protection. They have scandalously 
abused their monopoly ; and they must abide 
the consequences. 


OLYMPIC. 
PEAKE, one of the most quaintly humorous 
and original dramatists of our day, has just 
added another sprig to his Momus crown, at this 
theatre, by a burletta called In the Wrong Box, 
and founded on a story in the volume entitled 
Three Courses and a Dessert, which merited and 
received Gazette encomium. It is a merry 
and extravagant conceit; and wonderfully 
contrived to give the audience the jaws-ache 
and side-ache with laughter, not to mention 
the rheum-at-eyes. To this on consum- 
mation Mrs. Orger and Keeley scandalously 
contribute; the former as a pert and scheming 
waiting-woman ; the latter as Cesar, a negro 
ob a superior class. Both are admirable; 
Keeley funny (that is the only word) beyond 
description. The other characters are also in 
good hands, the pretty Miss Fitzwalter, James 
Vining, J. Bland, F. Mathews, Salter, Collier, 
Webster, Wyman, and Howard, all of whom 
deserve great praise for the talents they 
display. Nothing can be more popular than 
the Wrong Box, which not only fills all the 
other boxes, but pit and gallery too, every 
night. 


THE VICTORIA. 
Mount St. Bernard here becomes more popular 
with every representation. The dog is as super- 
lative as Ducrow’s horse, and bids fair (if he 
can’t run so fast) to run as far and as well. 


Astronomical Lectures.— On the evening 
previous to the opening of the Opera, with all 
its stars, on Saturday, we rejoice to see that 
our worthy friend Mr. Adams is again induced 
to try his stars, which we trust will be for- 
tunate. His astronomical lectures have, indeed, 
always met with our high, quasi celestial, 
approval; and we again recommend them to 
our youthful readers.— Ed. L. G. 





SIGHTS OF LONDON. 
ARCHITECTURAL MODELS. 
A prety little exhibition of architectural 
models, in plaster of Paris, by Mr. Whishaw, 
has lately been opened in King William Street, 
In addition to models of actually existing edi- 





fices in Egypt, Greece, and Italy, it contains 
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some beautiful models of proposed buildings in 
this country. There are also models of the 
Thames Tunnel (actually lighted by gas), and 
Trafalgar Square, as it will appear if completed 
according to the present plan. We beg to call 
the particular attention of the public to the 
model last mentioned. It distinctly shews in 
what manner, if (which we can scarcely yet 
believe) so atrocious a crime against propriety 
and good taste is really to be perpetrated, that 
noble building, St. Martin’s church, will be 
sacrificed. We trust, however, that even at 


the eleventh hour this attempt at sacrilege may 
be defeated. 








VARIETIES. 


Cholera.— The following remarkable state- 
ment appears in an account of the voyage of 
the Undaunted, of forty-six guns, from Madras 
to Calcutta : —‘‘ She had proceeded a few days, 
when a pestilential blast passed over the ship, 
and in a very short time one hundred and eight 
men of her crew were sent to their hammocks, 
being violently attacked with cholera ; the men 
at the wheel were three times struck down in 
one night.” The vessel was compelled to aban- 
don her voyage. Owing to the skill of the 
medical officers, only twenty-eight men died of 
the disease. 

Water-Pigeons.—I have seen in the evening 
large flights of pigeons, which, when crossing 
the Nile on their return to their houses, alight 
on the water, and, after washing and refresh- 
ing themselves, again take wing. — Madoa's 
Travels. 

The Crocodile and Pelican.—A_ crocodile 
lay on a muddy bank, a little way from the 
rocks, which here shelved down to the river’s 
brink. The men were dragging the boat, and 
after we had approached nearer I thought of 
firing at him with a bullet; but when nearly 
even with him, a pelican was seen, and, on our 
closer aproach, the bird gave him warning by 
touching him with his beak. The crocodile in- 
stantly disappeared, while the pelican remained 
on the bank. This I thought a curious occur- 
rence, but found that it was often the case, and 
that the pelican kept watch for the crocodile.— 
Ibid. 

Animated Toothpick.—I had frequently seen 

on the banks of the Nile a bird about the size 
of a dove, or perhaps rather larger, of hand- 
some plumage, and making a twittering noise 
when on the wing. It has a peculiar motion 
of the head, as if nodding to some one near it, 
at the same time turning itself to the right 
and left, and making its congé twice or thrice 
before its departure; a mark of politeness I 
never before met with in any of the feathered 
tribe. I was told that it was called Suksaque, 
or Sucksack, and that tradition had assigned to 
it the habit of entering the mouth of the cro- 
codile when basking in the sun on a sand-bank, 
for the purpose of picking away what might be 
adhering to his teeth. This being done, it 
gives the crocodile a hint of its wish to depart ; 
the reptile immediately opens his jaws, and 
permits his animated toothpick to fly away.— 
Ibid. 
Damascus Cutlery.—The inlaying of the 
handles and blades of knives with gold, former- 
ly done here, is abolished, as well as the manu- 
factory of sword-blades.—Jbid. 

A Human Porcupine.— The newspapers 
give an account of a man-porcupine, the de- 
scendant of a family all of the same kind, who 
has recently been examined at the Westminster 
Hospital. He is covered with green scales and 


quills; which latter he casts exactly as the 
animal does. He is supposed to be first cousin 
to William Cobbett, Peter Porcupine; who, if 
he had a tail like O’Connell, would probably 
bring him into parliament for Dart-mouth, 
Launces-ton, Pen-ryn, or Shafts-bury. A mem- 
ber with so many quills would doubtless be a 
severe critic on every unconstitutional measure ; 
and who durst challenge a man who could shoot 
so much better than any competitor? This 
election, too, would be the more eligible, as 
care does not seem to have been taken of the 
full and fair representation of the animal crea- 
tion by the Reform Bill. The Beasts have 
four direct representatives, namely, Fox, Lamb, 
Roe, and Roebuck; the Birds five, namely, 
Finch, Heron, Coote, Martin, and Parrot; the 
Fish have only three, namely, Roach, Seal, and 
Wilks ; and the Insects three, namely, Palmer, 
Leech, and To(a)d. If Fin and Horn vote 
with them, it is good and well; but the 
Madoz’s, Lennox’s, Oxmantons, Knatchdulls, 
Bulwers, Bulteels, Buillers, Ramsbottoms, 
Lamberts, Lambtons, Whaleys, Cockerells, 
Hawkins, Gullys, Grattans, Palmerstons, Cod- 
ringtons, Buckstons, Buckinghams, Aglionbys, 
Bewes’, Ewarts, Ewings, can never be relied 
upon, where brutes should all agree to pull one 
way. 

y) Radical Mistake.—A worthy of the lowest 
class, as far as tatters indicate, was telling 
another what had passed at the Pancras meet- 
ing on Monday; and, in our hearing, assured 
him, with an oath, that “ Every resolution was 
passed ignominiously !*’ <A fact. 

Bad News for the Cats-meat Man.— Such is 
the characteristic title of a paragraph in the 
New Sporting Magazine; but, as far as the 
** meat” is concerned, it seems un peu trop; for 
it runs thus: —‘* Four hundred Rosinantes 
have been shipped from Portsmouth for Don 
Pedro. Such a set of cripples were never seen 
before; and it is quite clear that the Don does 
not contemplate a flight.” 

Candlemas Day.—The following old Scottish 
rhyme applied to last Sunday— 

Candlemas day, if ye be fair, 

Half of the winter’s to come and mair ; 
But Candlemas day, if ye be foul, 
Half o’ the winter’s past at Yule. 

Western Literary Institution.—On Thurs- 
day evening we attended Mr. F. Kerby’s first 
of three lectures on the steam-engine. Some 
very beautiful working models were exhibited, 
and the whole appeared to give much satisfac- 
tion to a full audience. 

The Horse, No. I.: The March of Intel- 
lect ! !—Hitherto the penny hebdomadal march 
of intellect has been confined to Infantry ; and 
it is a novel and great improvement in the 
tactics to see it extended to Cavalry also. 
What right have bipeds to monopolise the 
diffusion of knowledge? The intelligence of 
quadrupeds is equally capable of cultivation, 
and Learned Pigs (not to mention the Reading 
Fly, which the Frenchman, in his English Tra- 
vels, quoted as a literary insect, bien instruit,) 
are as worthy of attention as learned gentle- 
men. The Horse, No. 1. is the first of a series 
of weekly papers on every subject connected 
with that noble animal, training, purchase, 
treatment, &c. &c.&c. If we may judge from 
the specimen, it will be very useful; and the 
writer seems to be (riding)-master of his sub- 
ject. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


An Ecclesiastical Historical Digest, chronologically ar- 
ranged, from the Origin of Christianity to the Present 





Time, by E. C, Batley, A.M. 


German Conversation.—We are glad to see it announced 
that Dr. Bernays is about to establish a weekly German 
Conversazione, in order to afford the students and aq. 
mirers of that language a facility for acquiring it, so as to 
speak in it with ease and accuracy. It is proposed to read 
a portion of history, travels, statistics, or literary criti. 
cism, which will form the subject of conversation for the 
evening. 

Shakespeare’s Siimmtliche Werke, in einem Bande; 
Shakespeare’s Works, —— in one volume, in German 
and English, edited by Julius Kérner. (Mr. Schloss, who 
has issued the prospectus, adds a specimen of the transla. 
tion of ‘* Romeo and Juliet.”—Ed. L. G.) 

Weber's Anatomical Atlas, Part VI. F 

A reprint of Goethe’s Faust, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Dr. Adolphus Bernays. 

A Selection from the Lyric Poems of Goethe, with a 
few translations in English and Italian, by the Rey. Mr, 
Hawtrey, of Eton College. 


Cobbetts’ Magazine.—Following the example of some of 
their contemporaries, the Editors of Cobbetts’ Magazine 
have (as they have specially marked in our copy) reduced 
their price from 2s. to 1s.; which they hope, from an in- 
crease of circulation, will be of advantage tothem as wellas 
their readers. After the favourable opinion we recently 
expressed of this periodical, we are sorry to see this 
change; for it would require treble its present circulation 
at the reduced charge to render its remuneration equal to 
what it was at the original cost; and unless it can reach 
that extent, the means must be wanting to procure the 
aid of superior talents in the better classes of literature. 
It will, therefore, be only cheap; and cheapness in this 
respect is almost synonymous with compilation, infe. 
riority, and inutility. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Parke’s Chemical Catechism, 13th edition, 8vo. lis, 
bds.—Israel’s Sojourn in the Land of Egypt, 8vo. Ge. bds. 
—The History and Principles of Banking, by J. W. 
Gilbart, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.— Rowbotham’s New and Easy 
Method of learning the French Genders in a few Hours, 
18mo. ls. sewed. — A Treatise on the Circulation of the 
Blood, by J. F. Handley, 8vo. 3s. sewed. — On Dentition, 
and some coincident Disorders, by J. Ashburner, M.D. 
18mo. 4s. cloth.—The Light of Nature pursued, by Abra- 
ham Tucker, with some Account of the Life of the 
Author, by Sir H. Mildmay, 3d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 
bds. — Anecdotes of the Animal Kingdom, by Captain T. 
Brown, 12mo. 10s. bds. —A@schylus’ Prometheus Vinctus, 
with English Notes, by Rev. J. Griffiths, 8vo. 5s. bds.— 
Stephens’s Summary of the Criminal Law, 8vo. 12¢. bds. 
—Miscellany of Natural History, Vol. II.; ‘* Feline Spe- 
cies,” 12mo. 6s. cloth; 7s. 6d. silk.—History of the British 
Colonies, by M. Martin, Vol. 1. ; Possessions in Asia, 8v0. 
2ls. bds.—The Writings of Washington, with his Life, by 
-- -q Fygamaa Vol. II. (the first of the Writings), 8vo. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1834, 


January. Thermometer. 
Thursday-- 30! From 29. to 
Friday +--+» 31 | +++. 35. 

February. _ | 
Saturday-- 1 
Sunday---- 2 25. 
Monday -- 3 seee QQ oe 4 
Tuesday -- 4, «+++ 33. 29°84 ++ 76 
Wednesday 5/| -+-++ 37. 29°76 stationary 

Wind variable; S. and S.E. prevailing. : 

Except the Ist and 2d instant, generally cloudy; rain 
at times on the 3lst ult. and 5th inst. A few flakes of 
snow on the morning of the 30th ult. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS 
Latitude-.-+++ 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude---- 0 3 51 W.of Greenwich. 


Barometer. 
30°25 to 3018 
3012 ++ 3010 
33. ++ 30°08 ++ 3001 
29-06 ++ 29°91 
29°89 ++ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(Cs We have this week been obliged to sacrifice several 
continuations and other articles to our first Review; but 
we trust that its novelty and variety, and the charms of 
the extracts, will be deemed a sufficient satisfaction to our 
readers. 

We are much obliged to ‘‘ Nathaniel,” of ‘ Yardley, 
near Birmingham,” for the offer of his prayers; but as we 
are not aware that the orisons of an ass are good for any 
thing, he may spare himself the trouble. 

G. B. W. will find a packet at our Office. 
not—as he is b u rnt. 

We have the kindest feeling towards D. W., but really 
he ought to keep his happiness quiet. Does he remember 
the saying, or rather blame, ** Ye are like the cats, and 
cannot fare well, and hold your tongue ?” 

‘* Flare up” is a ridiculous phrase; but a publie writer 
uses it in pleasantry. At any rate, it is better than most 
of such vagaries, as it may throw a light upon the frivo- 
lities of the time. : 

We can hardly make out A. H.’s lines, entitled 
«« Thought.” One of them is very poetical :— 


«« In the infant’s eye smiling I lie;” 





Rut. will 





but we find the rest too imperfect for publication. 
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EEE 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Aris. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, 


PALL MALL. ‘ 
The Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of Bri- 
tish Artists, is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Five 
gvening- 

wee Re : Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, ls. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 


ust received, 


J 
4 
HE AMERICAN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. No. XXVIII. 

Contents:—I. Letters of Ealer—II. Life and Opinions of John 
Jay—I11, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway—IV. Story’s Com- 
ies on theC ituti » Sketches of Turkey—VI. Reign 
of Louis Philippe—VII. The Duchess of Berri in La Vendée— 
VIII. M irs of Mad iselle Avrill 1X. National Banks: 

English and American—X. Men and Manners in America, 


The American Monthly Review. No. XXIV. 


For December. 
Contents:—I. Scott's Novels—II. Mrs. Jameson’s Female 
S. i II. Grecian History—I1V. American Almanac— 











R. J. A. LAW respectfully informs his 
Friends and the Public, that after Lady-Day next, he 

will have a few hours of leisure twice in the week, which he will 
be happy to devote to the Instruction of Pupils in Drawing. 


ms moderate. 
= Cily Terrace, City Road, February 1, 1834. 


O PARENTS.—In a Ladies’ School, 
which has been conducted during 17 years by the same 
Lady (the authoress of some approved works), and where there 
has not occurred one vacancy during the past 13 years, Two or 
Three Young Ladies may now be received. A Parisian Go- 
verness in the family, which is attended by the most eminent 
Professors in the several branches of Education. The house is 
three miles from town, and has a fine garden. 

The address and terms will be found at Messrs. Bossange and 
Co.'s Foreign Library, 14, Great Marlborough Street; Mr. Ro- 
landi’s Library, Berner’s Street; and Mr. Viner, 233, Regent 
Street, 


Holyday Present, E 


Price 15s. bound and gilt, 
IRTUE’S YOUTH’S NEW LONDON 
SELF-INSTRUCTING DRAWING-BOOK ; contain- 
ing upwards of One Hundred Engravings, illustrative of Land- 
scape Scenery, Picturesque Architecture, Marine Views, Animals, 
and the Human Figure; arranged in a Series of Progressive Les- 
sons, with copious Instructions on the Drawing of each Subject. 
To which is added, a Practical System of Perspective, adapted to 
the capacity of Juvenile Learners, and a concise Description of 
Grecian, Roman, and Gothic Architecture. 
By N. WHITTOCK, 
Author of the ** Decorative Painter’s Guide,” ‘ Illustrations 
of York, Surrey, Sussex,” &c. 
London: Published by G. Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


IGHT ENGRAVINGS for ONE SHIL- 

LING, from original Paintings by R. Westall, Esq. 

R.A. and John Martin, Esq. the distinguished Painter of « Bel- 

sharzar’s Feast,” made expressly for “« The Illustrations of the 

Bible,” to be published in Monthly Parts of the octavo size, 

commencing March 3lst, by Messrs. Bull and Churton, 26, 
Holles Street, London. 

N.B. A royal 4to. edition, price 2s. 6d. 
Orders received by all Booksellers, Newsvenders, and Agents 
throughout the Kingdom. 


T° MY PUBLISHER, MR. JAMES 
FRASER, Regent Street. 

Sir,—I think our friend of the Metropolitan gives us some 
hard knocks to begin the year with; you may tell him from me, 
if you meet, or through the medium of your monthly, that I 
think he is better than half right in some of his remarks; and 
had I my life to write over again, or to live over again, I cer- 
tainly would steer clear of many rocks on which I have split; 
but 1 think he need not be so angry, just because a body tells 
him that the Sons and Daughters of Britain have not degene- 
rated in the broad plains of America. 

Yours, sincerely, 
GRANT THORBURN. 

Dalkeith, Jan. 24, 1884. 








MUSIC. 

This day, No. III. price 1s. 6d. (to be continued monthly), of 
ACRED MINSTRELSY ; a Collection of 
the finest Sacred Music, arranged as Solos, Duets, Trios, 
&c. with A pani for Pi te or Organ. The pre- 
sent Number, handsomely printed in Music-folio, contains— 
I, Air, Mozart—-II, Anthem, Kent—III. Air, Handel—IV. 
a Dimittis, Gibbons—V. Christmas Song, Bach—VI. Trio, 

roft. 


London, John W. Parker, West Strand; Edinburgh, Oliver 
and Boyd; Dublin, W. Curry, jun. and Co. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Moore's Fitzgerald, Third Edition. 
In 2 vols. post 8v0. with Portrait, 3d edition, 21s. bds. 


2 
IFE and DEATH of LORD EDWARD 
FITZGERALD. 
By THOMAS MOORE, Esq. 
“A book which every man should read."—Englishman’s Mag. 
“ The letters of Lord Edward are the most simply beautiful we 
have ever read.”"— Metropolitan. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


BELL’s WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
cles:— 


No. IV. price 2d. contains the following original Arti- 


opbiographies of Gambling Swindlers, No. I. By the Author of 
ld Bailey Experience—Recollections of the West Indies. By 
=~ Author of Ecarté Reminiscences of Boswell—London in my 
Ne Time. Bya ~—_ of Dr. Johnson—Ode on the Death of the 
ane Skeleton of the New Ballet—Origina! Poetry, &c. &.— 
mn of contributors to this work :—Mr. Leigh Hunt, Mr. Sheridan 
nowles, the Schoolmaster in Newgate, firs. Cornwall B. Wil- 
in Mr. L. E. Swifto, the Editor of « Figaro in London,” Miss 
ay Hill, Miss Pardoe, Mr. Serle, the Author of ‘“ Ecarté,” 
'. C. Whitehead, Mr. Jerrold. 


Part I. is now ready, price 6d. 


All Advertisement i 
the day of publics — be sent on the Wednesday previous to 
Office, 844, Strand. 





V. Flint’s Valley of the Mississipi—VI. Dana’s Poems—VII. 
B ’s Greek G —VIII. Gastow’s and Badger’s Ad- 
dresses—1X. Story’s Commentaries. 

A few complete sets for 1832-3, in 4 vols. bound in cloth, may 
now be had. 





@. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square. 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION BY DISTINGUISHED _ 
WRITERS. 


Just published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
London; and to be had of all respectable Booksellers through- 


out the United Kingdom. 
HE BLACK WATCH. 


By ANDREW PICKEN, Esq. 
Author of the ‘* Dominie’s Legacy.” 3 vols. 
II. 
Trevelyan. 
By the Author of a “* Marriage in High Life.” 
2d edition, revised and corrected, 3 vols. 
« The best feminine novel, in many respects, that has appeared 
since Miss Edgeworth’s ‘ Vivian.’”"—Quarterly Review, Jan. 


Ill, 
Gale Middleton ; 
A Story of the Present Day. 
By the Author of “* Brambletye House,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ The comic portions of this work will strongly remind the 
reader, in their breadth and richness, of Theodore Hook.”— 
Morning Post. . 


IV. 
Grace Cassidy; or, the Repealers. 
By the Countess of Blessington. 3 vols. 
« The truth of the characters is the great requisite, and the au- 
thoress has drawn them from the life. Many of the scenes are of 
great power and beauty."”—Athenaum. 


Vv. 
New edition, revised and corrected, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
he Chaperon. 
Edited by Lady Dacre. 
“A work which will go far to raise the standard by which pro- 
ductions of thig school have of late years been judged of.”—Quar- 
terly Review. 


vi. 
The Headsman. 
By the Author of the “Spy.” 3 vols. 

««Mr. Cooper here puts forth greater ability than in any of 
those fictions where he has confined himself to the land. The 
description of the storm on Lake Leman is in the author's finest 
vein.” —Atlas. vu 


Second edition, with a new Introduction, 3 vols. 
odolphin ; or, the Oath. 
« Will be universally read, and as universally admired.”—~ 


VIII. 
8d edition, revised and corrected. 8 vols. 
Zohrab the Hostage. 
By the Author of ‘* Hajji Baba.” 
« The best novel that has appeared for several years past.” — 
Quarterly Review. 


IX. 
2d edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The Parson’s Daughter. 
By the Author of “ Sayings and Doin, ' 
A love-at-first-sight story, the scenes of which are al! of inte- 
rest."—Morning Herald, 


x. 
Eben Erskine; or, the Traveller. 
By the Author of “‘ Lawrie Todd.” 3 vols. 

“A capital novel. Its episodes are highly entertaining; its 
descriptions of scenery in Egypt and Greece sometimes take the 
tone of poetry; and the discrimination of character throughout is 
of the highest order.”— Atlas, 


With Engravings, from Designs by W. H. Brooke, F.S.A. 
price Half-a-Guinea, 
ALES and POPULAR FICTIONS; 


their R blance and T ission from Country to 


Country. 
By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY, 
Author of « Fairy Mythology,” &c. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 

“Calculated to instruct and amuse all the family, from the 
little boys and girls, who will feel particularly interested in the 
Stories and excellent engravings, up to the grand-papa.”—Ob- 
aerver. 





By the same Author, 
The Mythology of Greece and Italy. 8vo. 


18s.; abridged, 18mo, 4s. 





Good's Book of Nature, Third Edition. 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. 24s. in cloth, 
HE BOOK of NATURE; being a Popu- 
lar Illustration of the general Laws and Phenomena of 
Creation, in its various Departments. 
By JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D. F.R.S. &c, 
“The best philosophical digest of the kind which we have 
seen.”—Monthly Review. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
By the same Author, 
Study of Medicine. Edited by Professor 
Cooper. 5 vols: 8vo. dd edition, 8. 15s. 





wien mene 
New and useful Books for rege People. 
Published by John Harris, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


HE LITTLE LIBRARY; comprising, 


F in a Series of small volumes, uniformly printed, a fami« 
liar Introduction to various Branches of Useful Knowledge. 

The Volumes are connected by a general title, as belonging to 
the “ Little Library,” but are separately complete, and not nu- 
merically arranged. 

Just published, 13th and 14th Volumes, 

Natural History of Quadrupeds. By Fred- 
erick Shoberl. With Illustrations from Drawings by Thomas 
Landseer ; the Subjects on Steel, etched by himself. 

To those who cannot enjoy the advantages of the ocular exami- 
nation of animals, the best compensation is furnished by books, 
containing + and faithful delineations, and accurate de- 
scriptions. o this merit the work here announced lays claim. 
Not ee to the dignity of a complete system of Natural His+ 
tory, it professes — to exhibit a selection of the more remark- 
able individuals of the quadruped tribes. The illustrations are 
from drawings, taken almost all of them from living specimens, 
by an artist justly celebrated for the spirit, vigour, and fidelity of 
his animal portraitures, 

rice 4s. each vol. half-bound. 
The preceding Volumes of the “ Little Library.” 

1. The Mine. By the late Rev. Isaac Tay-~ 
lor, Ongar. With 16 Engravings, and a Mineralogical Table. 
4th edition, price 3s. 6d. 

2. The Ship. By the late Rev. Isaac Tay- 
lor, Author of the Mine,” &c. Ill d with 16 Engravi 
3d edition, price 3s. 6d, 

3. The Forest; or, Rambles in the Wood. 
land, By Jefferys Taylor, Author of “ Parlour Commentaries.” 
With 36 Illustrations. 2d edition, price 3s. 6d. 

4. The Public Buildings of Westminster de- 
scribed. By the Author of “ Wars of the Jews.” With Twelve 
Engravings, price 3s. 6d, 

5. The Public Buildings of the City of Lon- 
don described. By the Author of “Public Buildings of West- 
minster.” With 12 Engravings, price 3s. 6d. 

G6. The Garden; or, Familiar Instructions 
for the Laying out and Management of a Flower Garden. 9d 
edition, ill d with 12 Engravings of Flowers, one for each 
Month, and numerous Woodcuts. Price 3s. 6d. plain, or with 
the Flowers coloured, 4s. 6d. square 16mo, 

7. Bible Illustrations; or, a Description of 
Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and especially expla- 
natory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Rev. Bourne Hall eases, 
Author of “ Scripture Stories,” “ Sketches from Creation,” &c. 


With Illustrations, price 4s. 2d edition. 
, » 

8. The Farm; a new Account of Rural 
Toils and Produce. By Jeffrys Taylor, Author of the “ Forest,” 
&c. Illustrated with 8 Engravings and 20 Woodcuts, price 4s, 

9. English Sports and Pastimes, from the 
Ancient Chronicles, By J.Aspin, Illustrated with 12 Engrav- 
ings, price 4s. 

10. The British Story, briefly told, from 
early Times to the present Period. Embellished with 34 Por- 
traits, tep ing the S i in their proper Costumes, ac- 
companied with a Poetical Chronology; and Six Engravings on 
Steel, illustrative of British History. Price 4s. 

11. The French History, briefly told. Em- 
bellished with full-length Portraits, from Authentic Sources, of 
‘Thirty-four of the Sovereigns of France, in their proper Costumes, 
accompanied with a Poetical Chronology; also Four Engravings, 
illustrative of important Events of French History. Price 4s. 

12. The Ocean ; a Description of the Won. 
ders and important Products of the Sea, illustrated with Thirty- 
six Engravings on Wood, and Four on Steel. Price 3s. 6d. half. 
bound, square 16mo. 











Sold also by 
Mr. John Cumming, Dublin; Messrs. Morley and Sons, Derby; 
Messrs, Bancks and Co. Manchester; Mr. V ilson, Edin- 
burgh; and the principal Booksellers of the United Kingdom. 


In 1 large vol. 8vo, with a Supplement, and a Biographical 
Chart, 25s. 


NIVERSAL BIOGRAPHICAL 

DICTIONARY; or, an Historical Account of eminent 

Persons of every Age and Nation, particularly the Natives of 

Great Britain and Ireland. 
By JOHN WATKINS, LL.D. 

This much-esteemed and comprehensive Dictionary possesses, 

as a book of reference, a great degree of interest and utility. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


Illustrated with several Engravings, 5s. bound and lettered, 


> > . 
HE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
CLASS-BOOK, 
By the Rev. J. PLATTS. 
Second edition, improved. 

This work contains popular descriptions of the most interesting 
and useful objects of science, written in plain and familiar lan- 
guage. The design of the compiler has been to collect a series of 
reading lessons which should combine both information and 
amusement, and which should awaken the attention of youth to 
the study of the natural sciences, by the detail of such facts as are 
most likely to arrest attention and stimulateinquiry. The lessons 
in the end of the volume consist of a series of reflections on the 
works of creation, collected from the best modern writers; the 
sublime truths of natura! theology being thus appropriately sub- 
joined to the descriptions of the universe, lead the youthful mind, 
by an easy process, from the contemplation of the material world 
to reverence and admiration of the all-wise and all-powerful Au- 
thor of its existence. 

Printed for Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria’ Lane. 


Also, new editions of 
Pinnock’s Juvenile Reader, 1s. Gd. 
Explanatory English Reader, 4s. Gd. 
Introduction to the English Reader, 


Price 3s. 
History of the Bible, 3s. 
Children’s Preceptor, 2s. 
Duncan’s English Expositor, 1s. 6d. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








NE AN EEA OE PS ELE OT I LET NE EOE EE 
In 8v0, new edition, —- 7 ly enlarged, with Ten 
REATISE on DISEASES and INJU- 


RIES of He OIOBEP 


OSEPH SWAN. 
London: Longman, Rave, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 

, By the same Author, 
Demonstration of the Nerves of the Human 
ate ; founded on the Subjects of the Collegial Prizes for 1825 
nd 1828, adjudged by the R. C. of Surgeons. Complete in Four 
Parts, oe folio, containing Fifty ngravings, price 14/. half- 
bound in russia. 


New Method of making Dried Anatomical 
ae 8vo. 3d edition, enlarged, 5s. 
nquiry into the Action of nnathd on the 
Taving oui 8v0. 24 }eaitten, 4s. 
bird Volume o of 
ATURDAY- MAGAZIN E. The Volumes 
of this Work are published in the following forms, viz.— 
HALF-YEARLY VOLUMES. 
Volume I. (July to December, 1832) .. 
Volume II. (January to June, 1833) . 
Volume III. (July to December, 1833) . 
ANNUAL VOLUMES. 
Saturday Magazine for 1832 (being the First Volume, as above), 


4s. 6d. 
4s. 6d. 


. Cd, 
‘ marareay Magazine for 1833 (being Volumes II. and III, bound 
n one 
The whole of the Parts oon sal apes are reprinted, and 
a 
Monthly Parts at 6d. — ‘nd t Weekly Numbers at One 
London: Published .. Sonn W. Parker, West Strand; 
and sold by all the Booksellers. 
Tier Eton School. _ it, 
ond editio: 


OME REMARKS on the PRESENT 
STUDIES and MANAGEMENT of ETON SCHOOL. 
By a PARENT. 


«We think that parents and guardians of youth are under deep 
obligation to the writer of the pamphlet from which we quote, 
for bringing these things under the notice of the public. It is 
surely impossible that such practices can be suffered to continue 
after they have been once fairly exposed to public observation.”— 
Record, Jan. 23. 

James Ridgway and Sons, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers. 


REE printed from a new type, in 2 pocket vols. price 10s. 

HE AENEID of VIRGIL, from the Trans- 

lation by Messss. PITT and RING, in which the faulty 

Passages are taken out, and replaced by New Versions, and the 
whole style is carefully revised. 

By W. sittneintarrag 

aches of L 

Printed for Whiuases and Co. Ave ‘Maria o London; and 
Stisling and Kenney, Edinburgh. 





In! 1 vol. ‘Sve. 600 Closely printed nese anew edition, 
price 12¢, boards, 


ECTURES on the APOCALY PSE. 
LY JONES, M.A. 
Author hy “ istory of the ‘Waldenses,” ae. &c. 
London: G. Wightman, 24, Paternoster 
“An instructive and excellent work." —clectic Review. 
« We can stron dit.” 

The ving - ‘much reflection.’ "—New & Baptist Miscellany. 

« Replete w and of @! 

highest worth ba ist Magasine. 

« This volume will henceforward be referred to as a standard 
work. er — 








Flower-Garden, Conservatory, be. 

With Ninety-six coloured Plates, price 2/. 10s. cloth, 
HE BOTANICAL REGISTER; 
Ornamental! Flower Garden and Shubbery. 


By Dr. LINDLEY. 
Vol. VI. new Series, caltabatan 96 Portraits of O 1 


or, 
Continued 


New and interesting Works lately ee by J. Hatchard 
and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 
HRIST ow EXAMPLE. 
By the Author of the “ Listener,” “ Scripture 
<a s Guide,” &c. —_ 
edition, 12mo. 6s. boar 

II. The Annals of my Village; being a Calen- 

dar of Nature for every month in the year. With sys TE 
By the Author of “Select Female Biog 
Companion,” &c. 8vo. 12s. bound in canvass. 


III. Scenes in our Parish. By a “ inne 
Parson's” Daughter. be edition, corrected, 5s. boards. 
y the same Author, 
A Second Series. 12mo. 5s. boards. 
wed ¥° Alice Seymour ; a Tale. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


oy Miriam; or, the Power a Truth. A 
Jewish Tale. 3d edition, 12mo. Ts. 6d. 
VI. Consistency. PY Charlotte Elizabeth. 


3d edition, 18mo. 9s. 6d. boa: 
II. Victoria. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
By the same Author, 


4s. boards. 
> The Little Momiére. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 
. The History of Henry Milner. 12mo. 


a. UL. 6s. boards. 
12mo. Part II. 5s. bds. 

4. The History of the Fairchild Family. 
1 vol, 12mo. 5s, boards, 11th edition. 

VIII. Social Duties on Christian Principles. 
By Henry Drummond. 34 edition, 12mo. 4s. boards. 

IX. The Solace of an Invalid. 3d edition, 
— . 6d. boards. 

A Practical View of Christian Education 
in .. Early Stages. 7thedition. To which is now added, a Let- 
ter to a Son soon after the close of his Education, on the Subject 
of not conforming to the World. By Thomas Babing Esq. 





12mo. 





GRAMMAR “of the GREEK 
ee 
+ UGUsTUS MATTHIZ 
Translated from ee German, by E. V. _BLOMFIELD, M.A, 
Fellow of E 1 College 





Sth edition, ponent revised and ate enlarged, from the 
last edition of the Original, 
By JOHN KENRICK, M.A. 
Il. 
Matthie’s Greek Grammar abridged, for the 
Use ofSchools, ByC, J. Blomfield, D.D. Lord Bishop of London, 
Ill. 
Greek Exercises; or, an Introduction to 
Greek Prose Composition, adapted to Matthie's and other Greet 


Grammars. From the German of Rost and Wustermann, By 
John Kenrick, M.A. 8vo. me 


A tate y ar 
J.and G, Schiller. 
Translated from mer German, with Alterations, Notes, and 


Late Fellow of ae re Cambridge; ge A Mate of the 
Gra x School, Leeds. . Bvo. 
Tene Murray, Albemarle Street. 
in Bvo. price 2s, 
CCLESIASTICAL ‘ESTABLISH. 
MENTS not INCONSISTENT with CHRISTIANITY; 
with a particular View to some leading Objections of the Modern 


Dissenters. 
y the Rev. WILLIAM HULL. 
” ee F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Printed for J.,G 





n &vo. price 14s. in boards, 
TRANSLATION of the EPISTLES of 
CLEMENT of ROME, POLYCARP, and IGNATIUS; 
and of the APOLOGIES of JUSTIN MARTYR and TERTUL. 
LIAN, with an Introduction and brief Notes, illustrative of the 
Eccl ical History of the First Two Centuries. 





8th edition, 12mo. 5s. boards. 


XI. Juvenile Sunday Library, Vol. I. con- 
taining Lives of the Apostles and early Martyrs of the Church. 
18mo. 4s. — half-bound. 





Price 2, on sheet or as a book, and 2s. 6d. on a board, 
HE FRENCH GENDERS and H MUTE 
explained in a concise and easy manner, and peculiarly 
adapted to the a 3. with a Vocabulary and Extracts. 
. BENNER, 
A. - Richter and Co. 30, Soho Square. 
Price 7 7s. 6d. cloth ‘boards, 


HE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION, Seyret by Examples, with Cri- 
tical Remarks. By DAVID 
Author of The Anaigtical Dictionary. i 
The second edition, 
Style, which — had separately, naiod 1s. Ode 
. J. Mason, 444, West Strand. 





'y Essay on 





With a New Portrait, 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 8s. uniform with 
Gifford’s Massinger and Ben Jonson, 


HE PLAYS and POEMS of S nd 


now 11 d and 


By the Rev, TEMPLE CHEVALLIER, B.D. 
Late Fellow and Tutor of Catherine Hall. 
Cambridge: Printed for J. and J. J. Deighton; and J., G., and 
F. Rivington, London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


Hulsean Lectures for 1826 and 1827, 12s, 
each, 
The Tyrol and Bavaria. 

The 2d edition, revised and enlarged, in 2 vols. 8v0. 20s, 
HE TYROL, with a Glance at Bavaria. 
By H. D, INGLIS, 
Author of Spain in 1830,” the New Gil Blas,” &c. 
«« We have seldom met with a book more to our mind than this 
is.”—Athenaum, Review of first edition. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 


In 8vo, 16th 1 Edition, with considerable Additions, 12. 
EDICAL GUIDE; for the Use of the 
Clergy, Heads of Families and Seminaries, and Junior 
Practitioners in Medicine: the 
of the most eminent Continental, American, and Bite os 
titioners. By RICHARD REEC E, M.D. &c. 
« It embraces the ieee g part of medicine, without the su- 
Perfluous theories with which most systems of physic are loaded.” 








the Text sonal collated and restored. 
With occasional Notes, MuIPrOnD. = — 
By WILLIAM GIPFORD 

To which is prefixed, some Account of the Life of Shirley and 
his Writings, by the Rev. Alexander Dyce, M.A. 

«« Shirley at length takes his place among the poets of England. 
His collected works are for the first time within the reach of the 
common reader. The plays were collected a arranged for this 
* Editio princeps’ by the late Mr. Gifford; and his was a task of 
no light labour; for never had unhappy author suffered so much 
from careless — Fagor pr rinters as Shirley. No one who has 





Plants and Shrubs, coloured from life to equal drawings, with 
their History, plain Directions for Management in Cultivation, &c. 
** The Botanical Register, from containing most or all of the 
new ee ec a by the Horticultural Society—from the 
great ca’ ith which its plates are executed—and the judici 


not quaint himself with the beauties of Shirley's 
Dramas passant the old quartos, can appreciate the luxury of 
reading them in the clearer letter and more genuine text of the 
present edition."—Quarterly Review 

John Murray, Albemarle eens 





remarks on eatiana and general habit by Dr. Lindley, is, in conse- 
quence, the superior public — It has our unqualified appro- 
bation.”—Gardener's Magar 

** Too much praise po ite bestowed on this work.”—Horti-. 
cultural Cabinet. 
*_* The previous volumes may be had, price 9/. 10s. each; or by 

Monthly Numbers, 4s. eac 
James Ridgway and Sons, ee Fi and through 
every Bookselle 


In 2 vols. Bv0. price 16s. board: 


RINITARIAN and UNITARIAN 


SERMONS, according to the Scriptural Doctri: 
Church < pee 4. = i cianineageaigpiaaainae 


he Hon. and Rev. E, J. TURNOUR, M.A, 
Formerly of St. yo Hall, Oxford. 
Printed for the Author; and sold by J.,G., and F. Rivington, 
St. Paul’s mae nee and W aterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Iso, by the same Author, 

1. Thoughts in Youth and Age; Poems on 
various Subjects. Royal 8vo, 14s. 

2. Sermons on the Union of Truth, Reason, 
and Revelation, in the Doctrine of the Established Church of 
England and Ireland. 8vo. 12s, 

3. Sermons on the unerring Doctrine of the 
Established Church, that Christ Jesus is God and Lord; and on 
a. Intermediate State of the Soul after Death. 3 vols. 8vo. 

. 78. 

4. The Clergy Orphans; an Appeal for the 


destitute Widows and Families of m 


With several original Deceten 5 vols. 8vo, 3l. 


OSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON; a 
new Edition, incorporating Hawkins, Mrs, Piozzi, 
Tour to the Hebrides, &c. 
By the re Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER. 
ith original Notes by Sir Walter Scott, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Lord Stowell, and the Editor. 
From the North American Review for Jan, 1832. 

« Boswell's Life of Johnson has been a constant favourite with 
all intelligent readers; and though slight improvements have 
been made in the new editions at various times, it was quite ne- 
cessary to revise it in, because many facts and explanations, 
which were not set down because they were universally known, 
and were intrusted to the keeping of tradition, were in a fair 
way to be entirely lost. A few years will have swept away all 
the associates of Johnson; but as the trouble of collecting these 
things is not at all estimated by readers at large, no one was 
willing to submit to the labour till Mr. Croker came forward 

and undertook the trust. We can cheerfully bear witness to the 
able and faithful manner in which he has discharged the duty. 
We acknowledge the excellence of the work, and recommend it 
to all who wish for an intimate acquaintance with Johnson, and 
every one who has the least respect for intellectual greatness is 
included in this description. The work is much improved by 
inserting extracts from the other biographers. Mr. Croker has 
evidently laboured with unwearied industry to gather materials. 
We cannot believe that any subsequent improvement will ever 
be made upon this edition; and we have no doubt that it will 
excite the curiosity and reward the attention of the reading 

world. We have the pleasure of announcing an American re- 
print, and hope that we shall be able to repeat the saying of a 








y 
Justification of the Clergy against Lord Kings and I i 
Followers. 2d edition, + Ay — Torathi vs ; 





hed writer of the last age, ‘ Every one that can buy a 
book has bought — 
hn Murray, Albemarle Street. 





London : Longman, Rees, ¢ Orme, | Brown, Green, and Longman. 


The only: wrens ares 
In 24mo. with Portrait, 12th edit ir 2 vols. 8vo. 246, 


ENRY KIRKE WHITE'S REMAINS; 
selected, with Prefatory Remarks, and an Account of 
his Life, 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, esean, and Longman, 
Also, in 4 vols. small Svo. 24s, 
Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, new edition, 
with Additions. The Excursion, separately, 7s. 





n small 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


REATISE on CHEMISTRY. 
By MICHAEL DONOVAN, Esq. M.R.I 
Prof. of Chem. to the Com - of Apoth. in a 
From Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. - 
“A useful and excellent treatise, accurate and well digested. 
—Literary Gasette, 


By the same Author, price 6s. 
Domestic Economy; Brewing, Distilling, 
Wine — Baking, &c. From Dr. Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 
satan: Longman and Co,; and John Taylor. 


In 12mo. the 5th edition, newly arranged, oe ha improved, 
with new set of engravings, 6s. 6: 


GY LLABIC SPELLING; or, a Summary 
Method of teaching Children to Spell and Read with 
facility and pleasure. 
By Mrs, WILLIAMS. 

N.B. This edition contains a variety of testimonials in favour 
of the system, from some of the most respectable professors of the 
English language, as well as from several parents, whose children, 
(amused and interested by this novel mode of instruction,) — 
learned in the course of a very few months to read correctly, 4” 
with erfect ease, the longest and most difficult words. 

he object of the useful little book before us is to reduce the 
difficulties ‘of learning to read, and the author sets about the task 
in a way that entitles her to the thanks of all mankind. Her 
book is a Primer; but the child will want no other book, for when 
this is properly thumbed, the pupil will be able to read the En- 
cycloprdia through aloud. "Spectator. 
fhittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


" By the same A uthor, 
Conversations on English Grammar. 
Edition, 5s. 
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French and Bnglish Dictionary. 
In 8vo. price 14s. bound, 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in Two Parts; combining 
the Dictionaries of Boyer and Deletanville. With various Addi- 
tions, Corrections, and Improvements. 

? By D. BOILEAU and A. PICQUOT. 

#.# The omission of many obsolete expressions has enabled 
the “Editors of this Dictionary to introduce a considerable num- 
ber of words which owe their origin to recent improvements in 
the arts, and additional examples of French Phraseology, which 
are of great imp inal ge ab ing in tigurative 
expressions 5 and the greatest care has been taken to form the 
most perfect Dictionary, either for the Library or Academy, 
ag Printed for Longman and Co. 3. Baldwin and Co.; 
Clarke and Sons; J. Richardson; J. M, Richardson; Riving- 

- E. Williams; T. Cadell; J. Booth; J. Booker; R. Scho- 
ley; J. Duncan; J. Souter ; J. Bohn; T. Teeg Hamilton and 
(o.; Cowie and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; J. Harris; Parbury 
and Co.; E. Hodgson; Simpkin and Marshall; Dulau and Co. ; 
Black and Co.; Treuttel and Co.; J. Bigg; Darton and Co.; J. 
Dowding; Sherwood and Co. ; W. Mason; Houlston and Son; 
and Holdsworth and Ball. Wilson and Sons, York; J. and J. J. 
Deighton, Cambridge; Oliver and Boyd, and Stirling and Kenny, 
Edinburgh; and Robinsons, Liverpool. 








Popular Books for Schools and Private Tuition, 
Published by John Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
New Editions of 


HE ABBE GAULTIER’S complete 

COURSE of GEOGRAPHY, by means of Instructive 

Games; containing the Game of Simple Geography, for teaching 

the Names and Situations of the different Countries and Places 

of the Earth; a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere; anda 

jeographical Game, i ive of Ancient and Modern History. 
Rerised and improved to ROTEL: time. 

By J. 0. BUTLER, Esq. 

One vol. folio, with an entirely new set of coloured Maps, in- 
cluding the recent Discoveries in the Arctic Regions, from Draw- 
ings by Mr. Aspin, engraved by Mr. Hewitt. Price 1. 1s. half- 
bound; or . lls. 6d. with a box containing 348 Counters. 

2. Familiar Geography. By the Abbé Gaul- 
tier. Introductory to the Author’s ‘¢ Complete Course of Geogra- 
phy by means of Instructive Games.” With coloured Maps. 4th 
edition, price 3s. in coloured cloth, square 16mo. , 

3. Ancient Geography. By the Abbé Lenglet 
du Presnoy. A new edition, improved, with a coloured Map of 
the World as known to the Ancients. Price 2s. 6/. bound in 
cloth, square 16mo. 2 

4, Infantine Knowledge: a Spelling- Book 
ona popular Plan. By the Author of ‘ The Child’s Grammar.” 
With 144 neat Engravings. 3d edition, price 3s. bound in cloth, 
or 3s. 6d. coloured, and half-bound, square 16mo. 

5. The Child’s Grammar. By the late Lady 
Fenn, under the assumed name of Mrs.Lovechild. 36th edition, 
price 9d. sewed, or 1s. bound, 18mo. 

*,* The extensive circulation, to the amount of above 250,000 
copies since the first appearance of this little book, is a flattering 
proof of its excellence. 

6. The Mother's Grammar; a Sequel to the 
“Child’sGrammar.” By thesame Author, 19th edition, price ls, 
sewed, or ls. 3d, bound, 18mo. 

7. Parsing Lessons for Children, resolved 
into their Elements; for the Assistance of Parents and Teachers, 
and adapted to the Child’s and Mother’s Grammars. By the 
_ — Sth edition, carefully revised, Price 1s. 3d, 
sewed, 18mo. 








Sir H. Parnell on Roads. 
In 8vo. with Plates, 21s. in cloth, P 
REATISE on ROADS; wherein the right 
Principles on which Roads should be made are ex- 
plained and illustrated by the Plans, Specifications, and Con- 
a made use of by Thomas Telford, Esq. on the Holyhead 
03 


" By the Right Hon. Sir HENRY PARNELL, Bart. 
“A standard performance.”—Monthly Review, 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





New French Reading-Books. 


E PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH 
READING-BOOK ; or, Petites Histoires Intéressantes, 

vith the English Translation at the bottom of each page. 200 
pages. Price 2s. 6d. bound, 


2. The French Pupil’s Own Book ; or, Tra- 
ducteur Parisien. The Art of rendering French into English, 
consisting of a collection of anecdotes, historical facts, familiar 
letters, sacred drama, &c., with a Lexicon of the words in English 
at the end of the book, New edition, bound, 300 pages. Price 4s. 


3. Histoire de Napoléon,  l’usage des Ecoles. 
By L.A.J.Mordacque. With Map of Europe, and Portrait of 
} ‘apoleon. Price, bound, or handsomely got up in fancy bds. 5s. 
, The history of M. Mordacque is one of the best digests we 
in seen of those great events which, at the mention of the name 
sf Napoleon, pass before the mind's eye in the shadowy dignity 
pe departed grandeur. It will be found exceedingly valuable to 
schools."—New Monthly Mag, 

Fenwick de Porquet and Cooper, School Booksellers, 
2.0 1], Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
rate oe eage y any of Monsieur de Porquet’s Elementary 
TKS. i 4 
Schools, + saad Fre : be forwarded for inspection to respectable 





New and enlarged Edition. 
mo. price 5s, bo 


In 12mo. bound, 
pe COMPLETE MEASURER; or, the 


Rev. G. Townsend's Chronological Arrangement of the Bible, 
in One Volume. 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 1/. 4s. cloth boards, 


HE HOLY BIBLE, containing the 

Old and New Testaments, arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, in such manner that the whole may be 
read as one connected History, in the Words of the Authorised 
Translation. With select Notes, Indexes, and a Table dividing 
the Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for daily Reading. 

By the Rey. GEORGE TOWNSEND, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northallerton. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 

Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
The New Testament may be had separately, price 6s, boards. 
*,* The larger Edition of the A g ining & 
copious Body of Annotations, may be had in four volumes, price 
4l. in boards, or the Old and New Testament separately, price 2/. 
each. 





THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound and illustrated, price 6s. printed 
uniformly with the Waverley Novels, revi and corrected, 
with a new Introduction and Notes, by the Author, written 
expressly for this Edition, 

NHE WATER WITCH; 

or, the Skimmer of the Seas. 
By J, FENIMORE COOPER. 
Forming the 36th Vol. of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Publishing Monthly. 
Opinions on the Standard Nevels. 
«« This publication must insure a prodigious success; for it is 
wonderfully convenient and wonderfully cheap. We have no 
work more attractive in every way.’”’—Lit, Gaz. 
«* We know of no recent work that deserves so hearty an encou- 
ragement from the great body of English readers.”—Atheneum. 
«* We have here a mass of knowledge conveyed in the most at- 

tractive form — the best fictions of modern times rendered acces- 
sible to all—within the reach of those whose means are limited, 
and whose libraries are, of necessity, confined. To residents in 
the country, this work will prove an acquisition of the highest 
value. We heartily recommend it; and those who may be in- 
duced to act upon our recommendation will have reason to 
thank us for having pointed out to them a fund of entertainment 
and information, such as may not be procured in any other way, 
except at immense cost.”—Town Journal, 
The following Works, by the most distinguished writers, have 
already appeared :— 


The Pilot. 

Caleb Williams. 

The Spy. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw. 

St. Leon. 

Last of the Mohicans, 

and 8, Scottish Chiefs. 

Frankenstein and Ghost- 
seer, Vol. 1. 

Edgar Huntley and con- 
clusion of Ghost-seer. 

11. Hungarian Brothers. 

12, and 13. Canterbury Tales. 

14, The Pioneers. 

15. Self-Control. 

16. oe, ae 


Vol. 

20. Lionel Lincoln. 

21. Lawrie Todd. 

22. Fleetwood. 

23. Sense and Sensibility, 

24. Corinne. 

25, Emma. 

26. Simple Story and Nature 
and 


SNP PHMP Ss 


rt. 
27. Mansfield Park. 
28, Northanger Abbey and 
Persuasion. 
29. The Smuggler. 
30. Pride and Prejudice. 
81, Stories of Waterloo. 
32. Hunchback of Not 


10. 





33. The Borderers. 

17. The Prairie. 34. Eugene Aram. 
18. and 19. Pastor's Fire-side. | 35. Maxwell. 

*,* Each volume, generally including an entire novel, may be 

had separately, price Gs. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 

To be had of all ble Booksell ghout the United 

Kingdom. 











In 12mo. price 9s. boards, dedicated, by permission, to His Grace 
the Lord Primate of Ireland, the 2d edition, improved, of 


ASTORALIAs; a Manual of Helps 
for the Parochial Clergy, containing a Scriptural View 
of the Clerical Duties—Prayers for the Use of the Clergy—Scheme 
of Pastoral Visitation—Outlines of Sermons—and Books for the 
Use of the Clergy. 
By the Rev. HENRY THOMPSON, M.A. 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Curate of Wrington, Somerset. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 1/. 1s, the 7th edition of 
NNOTATIONS on the FOUR GOS. 
PELS and the ACTS of the APOSTLES. Compiled 
and abridged for the Use of Students, 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, 
Annotations on the Epistles; being a Con- 
tinuation of the above Work. By the Rev. James Slade, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton in the Moors. The 3d edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 18s, 





Neatly printed in foolsca), 8vo. Thirty-two pages, price 6d. (') 
YIPTREE RACES; a Comic Punning 
Poem, & la Hood’s celebrated “ Epping Hunt.” By 
“ A CLARK—foredoom'd his father’s soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza when he should engross!” 

“* How such desperate enormities could be conceived by the 
brain of mortal man, we are at a loss to conjecture.”— Chelmaford 
Chronicle, 

‘If it be true that he who makes a pun will pick a pocket, 
*C. C.’ ought to be —— forthwith, and transported 
beyond the C.'s (seas); for he has a pun in almost every line,— 
puns ofall sorts and sizes, and occasionally with a good deal of 
playful humour.”—Zasex and Herts Mercury. 

London: Longman and Co.; and Pei. Youngman, 
aldon, Essex. 





whole Art of Measuring ; being a plain and 
Un Treatise on Practical Geometry and Sencutetion. For the 
of Schools, and Persons concerned in Measuring, Gauging, 


Surveying, &c. 
By THOMAS KEITH. 
Twenty-second Edition, corrected and enlarged, 
SAMUEL MAYNARD, 


ay for Longman and Ce.; Josiah Taylor; Baldwin and 
be re J.,G., and F. Rivington; R.S. Kirby; Hamilton and 
“+ ¢- Duncan; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall; 


ys 
panier of the “* Key to Keith's Complete Measurer.” 
or 


By the Author of “ Darnley,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post Svo. price 31s. 6d. boards, 


MAY of BURGUNDY;; or, Revolt of 
Ghe 


nt. 
By the Author of “« Richelieu,” ‘* Henry Masterton,” &c. 
es Decidedly the very best romance that Mr. James has pro- 
duced.”—Literary Gazette. 
“« The very first performance its author has yet given to the 
world.”—Court Journal. 


LES LETTRES. 


In 3 vols. 8ve. with Maps, #1. 5s. boards, 
HE HISTORY of THUCYDIDES, 
newly translated; with copious Annotations, an entirely 
new Life of Thucydides, &c. 
By the Rev. S, T. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. 

Of Sidney College, Cambridge; Vicar of Bisbrooke, &c. 

« A version as literal and as perspicuous as erudition and in- 

dustry combined can render it.”—Eclectic Review. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 
By the same Author, 

The Greek Testament, with English Notes, 
Critical, Philological, and Exegetical. 2 large vols. 8vo. 86s. bds. 
Recensio Synoptica Annotationis Sacre. 8 
large vols. Svo. 61. 2s. bds. 








In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d, boards, 


HE ARIANS of the FOURTH 
CENTURY; their Doctrine, Temper, and Conduct, 
chiefly exhibited in the Councils of the Church, between A.D. 


325 and 381. 

By JOHN HENRY NEWMAN, M.A. 

Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Ch yard, and 

Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 

In a handsome thick 8vo. vol. accompanied by an Analytical Ta- 
ble of Contents, a Chronological Table of Eminent Men, and of 
the principal Councils; also a copious Index, price 13s. 6d. 
canvass boards, 

~ r 
HISTORY of the CHURCH from the 
earliest Ages to the Reformation. 
By the Rev. GEORGE WADDINGTON, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Prebendary 
of Chichester. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row. 








Price 5s. 12mo. boun 


d, 
THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE; wherein 
the Rules are systematicaily laid down, and the principal Diffi- 
culties explained according to the decisions of the French 


Academy. 
M. DE LEVIZAC. 
Twentieth Edition, with numerous Corrections, 
dditions, and Improvements, 
By J. H. SIEVRAC. 

London: Dulau and Co. 37, Soho Square; Whittaker and Co. 
Ave Maria Lane; Longman and Co, Paternoster Row; Simpkin 
and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court; Baldwin and Cradock, Pater- 
— Row; J. Cumming, Dublin; and Oliver and Boyd, Edin- 

urgh. 





Tucker's Light of Nature. 
In 2 very large volumes, 8vo. price 24s. in boards, 


UCKER’S LIGHT of NATURE 
PURSUED. With some Account of the Life of the 


Author. 
By Sir H. P, MILDMAY, Bart. M.P. 

Dr. Paley, in speaking of this valuable work, says, ‘ It would 
be ungrateful not to confess the obligation I am under for the 
writings of Tucker, under the title of ‘ The Light of Nature 
Pursued.’ There is more original thinking on the several sub- 
jects that he has taken in band than in any other, not to say in all 
others put together ; his talent is unrivalled.” 

London: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside ; 
and sold by all other ksellers. 





In 19mo. price, bound, Ge. 
ONTES ma FILLE. 
Par BOUILLY. 
Dulau and Co, Soho Square; Longman and Co.; Whittaker 
and Co.; and Baldwin and Cradock. 
_ Theological Library, Vol. vi. 
With the REFO 6s. 
H®t0RY of the REFORMED RELI- 
GION in FRANCE, Vol. II. 
By EDWARD SMEDLEY, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

*,* Lately published, Vol. I. With Portraits, price 6s, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Previous Volumes of the Theological Library :— 

1. Lives of British Divines. By C. W. Le 
Bas, M.A. Wiclif, 1 vol. 6s. Archbishop Cranmer, 2 vols. 
Portraits, 126. 

2. Consistency of the Whole Scheme of Re- 
velation with Itself and with Human Reason. By P.N. Shuttle- 
worth, D.D. 6. 





Mrs. Hannah More on Female Education, 
In a pocket vol. price 4s. in boards, 
TRICTURES on the MODERN 
SYSTEM of FEMALE EDUCATION; with a View to 
the Principles and Conduct prevalent among Women k 


and Fortune. 
By Mrs. HANNAH MORE. 
A new edition. 

“« May you so raise your character that you may help to make 
the next age a better thing, and leave posterity in your debt, for 
the advantage it shall receive by your example.”—Lord Halifax. 
Chiswick: Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, No. 73, Cheapside, 

London; and sold by all Booksellers. 





Printed under the Direction of the Committee of General Literature 
and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting Christian 


Knowledge. ‘ a 
RIGINAL FAMILY SERMONS, 
Part XVI. — 1s. containing Sermons by the Bishop 
of Edinburgh—The Rev. T. H. Lowe—The Rev. J. Slade—The 
Rev. William Norris—-The Rev. H. Lindsay—and the Rev. 
W. H. Parry. 

The First and Second Volumes, at 6s. 6d. 
each, bound in cloth; and the Parts I, to XVI. at Js. each, may 
be had separately. 

London: John W. Parker, Saturday Magazine Office, 
West Strand. 








“owie and Co,; Houlston and Son; and Wilson and Sons, York. 


Lenden : Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
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In small ra aime 4s. boards, . 
EPLY to the “ Travels of an Irish Gen- 
tleman in search of a Religion.” In Six Letters, addressed 
Ny Editor of the British M and Reprinted from that 


‘ork. 

By PHILALETHES CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

RECENT VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

Just published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 

Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty, 
And may be had of all resp ble Booksel 
the United Kingdom. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, 


RESIDENCE in the WEST INDIES 
and AMERICA. 
By Lieut.-Col. ST. CLAIR. 


Il. 
Naval Adventures, 


By Lieut. W. Bowers, R.N. . 
Comprising a Narrative of Thirty-five Years’ Service in various 
Parts of the World. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
«* We have here a repetition of the daring enterprises and wild 
ic ad ised the voyages of the early 














h char 


whic 
navigators in the South Seas.”—Times. 


Ill. 
Tours in Upper India. 
By Major Archer, 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere, 2 vols, 8vo. 
“ Both Major Archer's and Captain Skinner's works abound in 
lively representations of al! that strikes the eye as new, beautiful, 
or strange.” —Edinburgh Review. 


Iv. 
New and cheaper edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 
Excursions in India. 
By Captain Thos. Skinner, 31st Regiment. 
“ One of the pleasantest books we have ever read.” —Atlas. 


v. 
New and cheaper edition, with all the Plates of the former 
mpression, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Wild Sports of the West. 
By the Author of ‘* Stories of Waterloo.” 
* One of those amusing productions which possess a fund of in- 
terest for readers of every class.”—Literary Gazette, 


VI. 
New Edition, revised and corrected, with a New Introduction 
and Notes, 3 vols, post 8vo. 
The Life of a Sailor. 
By Captain Frederic Chamier, R.N. 
« Without exception, the most animated, graphic, and life- 

like —— of maritime adventure that has ever yet been drawn.” 
—Scotsman. 


I. 
In@ vols. 8vo0. with numerous Etchings, &c. 
Transatlantic Sketches. 
By Captain J. E. Alexander, 49d Royal Highlanders. 
Comprising a Visit to the most interesting Scenes in North and 
South America and the West Indies. 
“ A pleasanter book than this it would be difficult to find.” — 
Easaminer, 
In foalscap 8vo. price 4s. 6d. boards, cloth back, 
HE HOUSEKEEPER’S GUIDE; or, a 
Plain and Practical System of Domestic Cookery. 
By the Author of “« Cottage Comforts.” 
Landon: Jackson and Walford, St, Paul’s Churchyard. 
, Of whom may be had, | F . 
The Cabinet Lawyer. 8th edition, including 
b= ag of the Reformed Parliament, &c. &c. 18mo. price 94. 
cloth, 





Professor Heeven's New Work. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 11. 44. ds, 
MANUAL of the HISTORY of the 
POLITICAL SYSTEM of EUROPE and its COLO- 
, translated from the 5th German edition. 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys; Whittaker and Co.; and Simpkin 
and Marshall, London. 
- Where may be had, by the same Author, 
Historical Researches into the Politics, Inter- 
course, and Trade of the Carthagini Ethiopians, and Egyp- 
tians, with Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo. 1/.108, 
Historical Researches into the Politics, Inter- 
course, and Trade of the Ancient Nations of Asia, with Maps 
and Plans. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. 5a. . : 
A Manual of Ancient History, 1 thick vol. 
8vo. 2d edition, 15s, . 
Political History of Ancient Greece. 8vo. 
10s. Gd. 








In 8vo. the 4th edition, price 8s. boards, 
NSTRUCTIONS for the USE of CANDI- 
DATES for HOLY ORDERS, and of the Parochial Clergy, 
as to Ordination, Licenses, &c. with Acts of Parliament relating 
to the Residence of the Clergy and Maintenance of Curates, &c. 
By CHRISTOPHER HODGSON, 
Secretary to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivi m, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, 2d edition, 28s. 
EMOIRS of the COURT and CHA. 
ah RACTER of CHARLES the FIRST. 
By LUCY AIKIN. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
the same Author, 
Court of Elizabeth. 2 vols. 


2 vols. 


By 
Memoirs of the 
price 25s, 
Memoirs of the Court of James I. 
price 24s, 


Price le. 6d. 


HE ANTI-SPELLING-BOOK ; a new 
System of teaching Children to Read without Spelling. 

* This excellent little work shews the possibility of ran 
children to read, without their being previously harassed by al 
the barbarous anomalies to be found in the orthography of our 
language. Its principles are so clear, that we may well be sur- 
aay at the length of time during which the spelling system 

as held undisputed sway. Sure we are, that the plan here pro- 
posed would be found to combine ease to the teacher with plea- 
sure to the child, while the old system is unmitigated pain both 
to one and the other.”— Atheneum. 

Bull and Churton, 26, Holles Street, London: and sold by all 
Booksellers. Agents, Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and John 
Cumming, Dublin. 








To the Clergy and Laity of the Church of England. 
The great press of matter of vital interest to the Church of 
England at the present crisis has induced the Proprietors of 


YHE BRITISH MAGAZINE, 
4 and Monthly Register of Religi and Ecclesiastical 
Information, to give with the February Number an Extra Sheet, 
the price being as usual 2s. 6d. 
J. Turrill and T. Clerc Smith, 250, Regent Street. 





Simpkin and Marshal! have just received 

THE SCOTTISH PULPIT, Vol. II. 
bound in cloth, price 8s. It contains about 80 Sermons 

by the most eminent Scottish Divines. This work is conducted 

more upon the plan of the “‘ Original Family Sermons” published 

by the Society for the Diffusion of Christian Knowledge than 

upon the plan of the London “ Pulpit ;” the great proportion of 

the Sermons ined in it ib i by the Clergy 

W. R. M‘Phun, Publisher, 86, Trongate, Glasgow. 


? OMPLETION of the WAVERLEY 

NOVELS, in 8vo. 12mo, and 18mo. 

In 7 vols, 8vo. 

Tales and Romances of the Author of Wa- 
verley; containing St. Ronan’s Well, Red Gauntlet, Tales of the 
Crusaders, and Woodstock. 

, And, in 9 vols. 8vo. 

The Completion of the Novels of the Author 
of Waverley in this size, containing those after Woodstock ; with 
all the New Introductions and Notes. 

a . Also, in 11 vols. 12mo. 
Continuation of Tales and Romances of the 
Author of Waverley; containing the Novels after Woodstock, 
and which complete the Waverley Novels in Duodecimo. 

. z In 9 vols, 18mo. 
Continuation of Tales and Romances of the 
Author of Waverley; containing the Novels after Woodstock, 
and which complete the Waverley Novels in 18mo. 
N. B.—A few Copies of the Notes and Introductions have been 

printed in 12mo. and may be had separately, in 3 vols. 
Printed for R. Cadell, i a and Whittaker and Co. 
on. 

. Who have lately published, 
1. Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry. New Edition. 
Vol. I. to X. 
2. Waverley Novels. New Edition. 
plete in 48 vols. 








Com. 


Now ready, in 3 vols. a New Novel, of an original character, 
entitled 
HE FROLICS of PUCK. 
Bull and Churton, Library, 26, Holles Street, London; 
Bell and Bradf, Edinburgh ; John C ing, Dubli 





a 
Nearly ready, 
EMARKS on TRANSPORTATION; i, 


a Second Letter to Ear! Grey, containing 0) i 

on a recent Defence of the System. és ee 
By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
Printing for B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 

Of whom may be had, lately published, by the same Author, 
Thoughts on Secondary Punishments, in , 
Letter to Earl Grey. 8vo. price 7s. 





New Edition of the Curiosities of Literature, 


To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes, price 5s. each, in 


clo oards. 
On the Ist of March will be published, with a Portrait of the 
athor, V 


ol. I. of the 


A 
CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE 
By I. D'ISRAELI, Esq. D.C.L. F.A.S, 
Ninth Edition. 

This popular work is designed for the numerous portion ¢ 
mankind, who, by their occupations, or their indolence, Tequire 
the materials for knowledge, and for thinking, by the readi 
means. The youth whose e: lence is limited to his classic) 
pursuits; the ingenious whose imperfect studies have been Reg. 
lected; and the inquisitive whose remote residence from literary 
circles restricts their ardour, may, in these volumes, partake 
the utility of a public library, 

«¢ That most ing and hing writer, D'Isradj, 
whose works in general I have read oftener than perhaps tho: 
of any — author whatever.”—Byron. 

“ That lively and popular miscellany, ‘ The Curiosities of Li. 
terature.’ "—sir Walter Scott. 

“From Mr, D'Israeli’s works the best-informed reader my 
learn much, and the temper of his writing may be an useli| 
model for ding authors.”—Southey 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 








In a few days will be published, in one volume duodecime, 
by Simpkin and Marshall, 
( : REAT BRITAIN, for the last FORTY 
’ YEARS ; being an Historical and Analytical Account 
of its Finances, Economy, and General Condition, during thi 


period, 
By THOMAS HOPKINS. 
Price 6s, in boards. 





On the 10th, in post octavo, 


O ATHS; their Origin, Nature, and His. 


tory. 

By J. E. TYLER, B.D. 
Rector of St. Giles’s in the Fields, and Fellow of Oriel College. 
The practical questions on which the Author has endeavoured, 
in this treatise, to throw light, are chiefly three :—Ist. Are Oaths 
in themselves lawful to a Christian? or are they altogether pro- 
hibited by the Gospel ?— 2d. If Oaths are in themselves lawful, 
are they, as at present administered and taken in England, cal- 
culated to promote truth and justice? and are they agreeable to 
the religion which we profess?—3d. If any alterations in ou 
system of Oaths should appear desirable, on what principles aud 
by what means may such changes be most safely and satisiac- 
torily effected ? 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 








On the Ist March, with the Magazines, No. I. price 24. 6d. of 
AYS and LEGENDS of VARIOUS 
NATIONS; illustrative of their Traditions, Populs 
Literature, Manners, Customs, and Superstitions. 
By WILLIAM I. THOMS, 
Editor of the “* Early English Prose Romances.” 
The Lays and Legends will be handsomely printed in foolscap 
8vo, with ill ive Etchings, and published in Monthly Parts, 
rice 2s. 6d. each. Each Part being devoted to the Traditionay 
,ore of one Nation only, will be complete in itself, and may be 
purchased separately. 
Part I. containing ‘‘ Lays and Legends of Germany,” will le 








Price 3s. with an Answer to the Editor of the Atheneum, 


Te USURER; a Comedy, in Five Acts. 
London: Printed and sold for the Author, by Alfred 
Robins, 29, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


Pp hed on the Ist of March. 
Published by G. Cowie, 312, Strand. 
AWORTHIAN COLLECTION i 


NATURAL HISTORY, — Information is hereby t 





pectfully given, that the following a of this scientifically 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


For the Use of Schools. 
Shortly will be published, 


Y . ° 

Pros ODY, and the leading Points of 

CONSTRUCTION in HEROIC and ELEGIAC 

VERSE, briefly developed, according to the PRINCIPLES 

advocated by HERMANN. To which will be added, Prac- 

tical Observations on the judicious Selection of Terms, and 
their elegant Collocation in Prose Composition. 

By the Rev. W. C. SMITHERS, 
(Master of a School at Greenwich); Author of the “ Classical 
anual, intended for Students in the Universities, and the 
higher Classes in Schools,” &c. 


ion remain to be disposed of by Private Sale, 


Four Cabinets, consisting of 201 Drawers, and 15 separate 
Boxes, containing above Thirty-five Thousand Five Hundred 
British and Foreign Specimens, of which nearly Fourteen Thov- 
sand are distinct Species of the following Orders, namely, Co 
leoptera, Orthoptera, Neuroptera, Trichoptera, Hymenoptert, 
Lepid ptera, Hemig oad & pt including 
the different families of each. Also, a Cabinet of 40 Drawers, 
and 95 Boxes, of British and Foreign Crustacea, systematically 
arranged; together with 12 glazed Cases of Fishes, in excellent 
preservation; and a Cabinet of 16 Drawers, containing a Collec- 
tion of Echini, Asterias, and Corallines. 

For a public Museum, or in the Drawing-Room of an Amt 
teur, (where it would be a constant source of rational amuse- 
ment,) this Collection is particularly worthy attention. To the 
lovers of Natural History, more especially Entomologists, 


viz.:— 











Voyage of the Amherst. 
Just ready, Second edition, in 8vo. price Ss. 


EPORT of PROCEEDINGS on a 
VOYAGE tothe NORTHERN PORTS of CHINA, in 
the SHIP AMHERST. 
By H. H. LINDSAY, a. and the 
Rev. C, GUTZLAFF. 
Reprinted from the Parliamentary Papers relating to the 
rade with China. 
*¢ An extraordinary and interesting narrative.”—Quarterly Re. 
view, Jan. 1834. 
«« Almost as entertaining as Robinson Crusoe.” — Westminster 
Review, Jan. 1834. 
Printed for B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 
On the 20th instant will be published, in 3 wols. post 8vo. by the 
Author of ‘‘ Chartley,” &c. 


HE OLD MAIDEN’S TALISMAN. 
By the Author of “ The Invisible Gentleman,” “ The 
Gentleman in Blaek,” &c. 
Bull and Churton, Library, 26, Holles Street, London; Bell 
and Bradfute, Edinburgh; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 








as well for the variety and beauty of such an assem- 
blage of Insects, many of them extremely rare, 2% for Hes 
mirable’ #tyle in which they are disposed ‘and classified in an 
binets of the t ials and wor hi The Bri 
being distinguished from the Foreign Specimens by proper 
marks, allows their separation without any trouble; which cit- 
cumstance may be a matter of convenience to those purchasers 
who may wish to form or complete collections of either. oi 
N.B.—This Advertisement is rendered more necessary rye 
time, in order to dict a report er ly circulated, 
the Insects have been already sold. The contrary, noe 
the case; as the Collection is still on view, any Week-day, i 
Noon till Four o’Clock in the Afternoon, by leave of Mrs. 
worth, 10, Salamanca Terrace, Church Lane, Chelsea. 











LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A- SCRIPPS)! 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Ss “4 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxfer 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Bachente; c 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. wot 
Black, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Kobertson, and Pi oe 
and. Rutherglen, Glasgow , and J. Cumming, Dublin. Ag’ 
for America, U. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 
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